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386 
MIST-WRAITHS. 


WHEN morning stands above the purple hills, 
Heavy with sleep, half-hearted for her work, 
The mist cloud gathers till the darkness fills, 
The sun shines fitfully across the murk, 
And then the south wind gently breathes her 
wa 
Across the mountains letting out the day. 


When evening falls, the mist-wraiths come 
and go 
Across the silence with their pale grey feet, 
They clamber up the hills, as if to know 
The hidden secrets there, that are so sweet 
No mortal learns them save when death’s thin 
hand 
Leads them away into that quiet land. 


I think the mists take form as night comes by, 
Walking with sleep, across the suffering 
land, 
And souls inhabit those weird wraiths that fly 
In graceful wreaths, like spirits hand in hand, 
Aye bodiless, yet have they shape and form, 
Their life is now a calm that ne’er knows storm. 


Or are they fancies breathed by weary men 
Who have not strength to clothe their 
thoughts with words, 

Or unsung songs that shall be chanted then 
By those who'd be as vocal as God’s birds, 
Yet cannot sing ; for earth holds firm and fast ! 

No songs are strong until that hold is cast. 


No; I feel sure those wraiths are long-dead 
souls, 
Who visit thus the earth they loved so well, 
Who step across the wan white stream that 
rolls 
Between the dead and living like a spell, 
Gliding as evening falls, with shrouded face, 
And damp cold garments, o’er the sleeping 
place. 


Oh! weary spirits, when I feel ye pass, 
Your clammy fingers seem to touch my eves 
That fain would see life as it is; alas! 
You stretch between me and the summer 
skies ; 
Ghosts of the past — the present ne’er can be 
Pure and unscathed while thus you're haunting 
me! 
All The Year Round. 


UPON THE THRESHOLD. 


ONCE more we stand with half-reluctant feet 
Upon the threshold of another year ; 

That line where past and present seem to meet 
In stronger contrast than they do elsewhere. 


Look back a moment — does the prospect 
please, 
Or does the weary heart but sigh regret ? 
Can Recollection smile, or, ill at ease 
With what is past, w‘sh only to forget ? 
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Say — canst thou smile when memory’s linger- 
ing gaze 
Once more recalls the dying year to sight ? 
Wouldst thou live o’er again those changing 


days, 
Or bid them fade forever into night? 


A solemn question — and the faltering heart 
Scarce dares say “ Yes,” yet will not quite 
say “ No;” 
For joy and sadness both have played their 
art 
In making up the tale of “Jong ago.” 


Here Memory sees the golden sunlight gleam 
Across the path of life and shine awhile ; 
And now the picture changes like a dream, 
And sorrow dims the eyes and kills the 
smile. 


So — it has gone — where all has gone before ; 
The moaning wind has sung the dead year’s 
dirge ; 
Time’s waves roll on against the crumbling 
shore, . 
And sinks the worn-out bark beneath the 
surge. 


Here ends the chequered page of prose and 
verse — 
Of shapely words and lines writ all awry. 
There they must stand for better or for worse ; 
So + the book, and bid the year good- 
ve ! 
G. E, 


Chambers’ Journal. 


TOO SOON. 


SHE came, how sweet and fair she came 
To our rude earth, and stayed awhile, 
A tender spirit, free from blame, 
And lit with an angelic smile. 
Ah me! that smiles so sweet should fade 
From lips that in the grave are laid. 


She was so young, the light intense 

That seemed to guard her from her birth, 
Spoke but of stainless innocence, 

And purity too great for earth. 
Ah me! that light so pure shuuld fade 
From eyes that in the grave are laid. 


And then she left us, as a bark 
White-winged sinks dimly from our sight, 
Or as some sweet song-burdened lark 
Soars upward to the realms of light. 
Ah me! that youth and hope should fade 
When beauty in the grave is laid. 
Chambers’ Journal, R. C, LEHMANN. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


A GooD many plausible objections may 
be brought against the practice of pub- 
lishing the lives-of eminent men while 
they are still living. For one thing the 
subject is incomplete. It is not an entire 
life. Four acts of the drama have been 
performed, but the fifth has yet to come, 
and it would be rash to say that it will 
not affect the estimate to be put upon the 
whole. To assume that the hero of the 
piece has played himself out, or that he 
will do nothing inconsistent with the 
general tenor of his past life, is to take 
liberties with age and underrate the pos- 
sibilities of human nature. Such lives, 
moreover, are seldom impartial. We are 
allowed to see but one side of the shield. 
The virtues commemorated are sure to be 
drawn larger than life-size, and doubtful 
qualities to be tenderly veiled or left un- 
noticed. But even on these terms the 
hero himself has some claim to be con- 
sidered, for any -full recital of his past 
actions must expose him to inconven- 


jences for which the partiality of his 


biographer is no compensation. It is in- 
deed an intrepid thing to present a man 
with a history of himself ia two volumes 
octavo. It is like dismissing him from 
the world before his time, and begging 
him to take with him under his arm the 
judgment of posterity. To bring within 
a readable compass and to place under 
his eyes so many of the thoughts and 
doings of seventy years, seems like in- 
truding upon the functions sometimes 
ascribed to memory in the life to come. 
Hence contemporary biographies are sel- 
dom satisfactory reading to anybody, 
though when they are thrown in our way 
we may perhaps use them with a good 
conscience. The victim is generally able 
to dispense with pity, and may have been 
induced to submit willingly to his captors 
in the hope of modifying a calamity which 
he cannot wholly avert. 

We trust that Mr. Barnett Smith will 
not construe these remarks too literally, 
or that he will at least credit us with large 
rescrvations in his favor. He has written 
a book which cannot fail to be acceptable 
to a large number of readers, and he is so 
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far fortunate that faults of method and 
occasional infelicities of composition are 
lost in the attractiveness of his theme. 
He gives us with adequate fulness and 
in consecutive order the principal facts 
of Mr. Gladstone’s life, together with 
analyses of his budgets, summaries of his 
speeches, and some account in outline of 
his largeressays. A diligent reader, with 
a library and plenty of time at his dis- 
posal, would be able to get these facts for 
himself; but he will be grateful to Mr. 
Smith for saving him the trouble. Some 
incidents might have been related at 
greater length. We would gladly have 
exchanged, for example, a long descrip- 
tion of Mount Etna for a better account 
of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to the lonian 
Isles as lord high commissioner. The 
life of a statesman is usually wanting in 
the picturesque, and it is therefore a pity 
that so good an opportunity for exhibiting 
the ceremonial side of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character was thrown away. But these 
defects will not lessen the worth of the 
book to those who will be most anxious 
to procure it — those whose personal rec- 
ollections extend to only a small part of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life, and who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the beginnings 
of a career which has gathered into it so 
much of the public life of England. They 
know there was a period when he could 
be accurately described, in the well-worn 
quotation from Lord Macaulay, “as the 
rising hope of those stern and unbending 
Tories ” who abhorred “the cautious tem- 
per and moderate opinions of Sir Robert 
Peel.” They know him now, or fancy 
they know him, as a Radical leader of a 
special but advanced type, as a states- 
man who has abolished one of our State 
Churches, and is credited with no exces- 
sive unwillingness to abolish another, as 
a politician who, when moderate politi- 
cians appear to be at a premium, is viewed 
with suspicion as hardly moderate enough 
for politic combinations, and is so viewed, 
not by “stern and unbending Tories,” but 
by the representatives of the revolution 
of 1832, whom such Tories would regard 
with greater horror than they did Sir 
Robert Peel. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to be more in ad- 
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vance of the moderate Liberal of to-day 
than he was in the rear of the moderate 
Tories of forty years ago. The transfor- 
mation is prodigious. His younger con- 
temporaries naturally want to know how 
he passed from one extreme to the other. 
They may also be curious to find out how 
much he retains of his former self, and 
whether it may not be some remnant of it 
that makes him in many respects different 
from other Liberals. To such inquirers 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s book will be of great 
assistance. He does not attempt to solve 
problems, but he supplies the means of 
solving them. 

The trouble a dutiful biographer gen- 
erally takes with his hero’s lineage is 
often amusing, but it bears testimony to 
the importance of ancestry as a con- 
tributor to personal character. Whether 


it has been noble or not may matter little, 
but whether it has been distinguished for 
healthiness, probity, and worth must mat- 
ter much. A man owes a great deal to 
his race, and there is a sense in which he 
may be said to have nothing that he has 
not received. Even the capital item of 


the will, which determines so much be- 
sides, seems to be dependent upon con- 
ditions which formed part of the natal 
stock. Unfortunately, the way in which 
the lines of our intellectual lineage con- 
verge in the production of a given char- 
acter is a part of genealogy which eludes 
research. But ancestry tells upon us in 
another way, besides that of descent. In 
most families there is a body of tradition 
«which is handed down from father to son, 
sometimes scanty in its details, some- 
times rich and full, but always clothed 
with moral power. There are family 
myths, always tending towards a poetic 
form, and modified as they pass from one 
generation to another. In this region of 
private life there still occur some of the 
conditions of primitive times when there 
were no written records and all history 
was tradition. These family recollections 
supply the atmosphere in which the young 
plants begin to grow and from which they 
derive their first nourishment. The in- 
fluence they exert has the start of the 
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duces its most important results by means 
of unremembered impressions. Occa- 
sionally the household lore acts with an 
external force in later years, and in a way 
of which the mind is fully conscious. 
Instances abound in royal histories in 
which the great man of the episode was 
nerved to great exploits, or launched upon 
a new career, by remembering who his 
fathers were; and humbler lives are open 
to the same experience. 

The Gladstone family had its traditions. 
There was the ancient home of the race 
in Upper Clydesdale, and there were the 
shadows of two estates, certainly held in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and parted with two centuries ago. There 
figure next a couple of maltsters, father 
and son, settled at Biggar, in the county of 
Lanark — substantial, prosperous, pious 
men, one of them a Kirk elder and active 
in public affairs. Their occupation seems 
to have become hereditary. The later 
generations of the family have all had to 
do with corn, either as .maltsters, millers, 
or dealers. One of them settled as a 
corn merchant at Leith, and his son, Mr. 
Gladstone’s father, while on an errand to 
Liverpool to sell a cargo of grain, lighted 
by his merits upon the opening which 
proved to be the road to fortune. We 
may infer to a certainty that the business 
virtues, integrity, clearsightedness, enter- 
prise, prudence, thrift, characterized them 
all. They were probably hale in body 
and mind, and most of them had large 
families. So far the household traditions 
are clad in russet and run in a homely 
track, but they ally themselves at last 
with a heritage of romance. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mother was a Robertson of Ding- 
wall, and the unimpeachable Sir Bernard 
Burke supplies the lady with a pedigree 
from Henry III. of England and Bruce 
of Bannockburn. Having gone so far 
back, it was almost perverse of the in- 
trepid genealogist to stop short of the 
Conquest. 

Far more important are the political 
associations of Mr. Gladstone’s boyhood. 
His father, Mr. John Gladstone, had risen 
to be a great merchant, trafficking with 


outer world, it acts upon the mind when | all parts of the world, and possessing 
it is most susceptible, and perhaps pro-| large sugar plantations in Demerara. In 
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politics he was a disciple of Canning. 
He took a leading part in Mr. Canning’s 
first election for Liverpool., The “ chair- 
ing” procession stopped at his door, and 
Mr. Gladstone, then three years old, no 
doubt sawit pass the window. Perhaps he 
may have listened to the eloquent speech 
which the new member made from the 
balcony above. Between Mr. John Glad- 
stone and Mr. Canning a warm friendship 
grew up, which lasted till the statesman’s 
death. Mr. John Gladstone seems to 
have imbibed most of Mr. Canning’s 
views, and as he accustomed his son from 
the age of twelve to talk with him on pol- 
itics, the latter began his political educa- 
tion early. A rough parallel may be 
drawn between those times and ours. 
Mr. Canning took a warm interest in the 
Greeks. He negotiated a treaty with 
France and Russia to keep the Turks in 
check and secure to Greece the opportu- 
nity of becoming free. Mr. John Glad- 


stone lent a helping hand to his friend in 
the Cabinet, and presided at a meeting 
held in Liverpool to “consider the best 
means of assisting the Greeks to obtain 


their independence.” The “struggling 
nationalities” of those days were the 
Spanish colonies eager to cast off the 
yoke of the mother country, with Mr. 
Canning ready to help them as a counter- 
stroke to the schemes of the Holy Alli- 
ance, the “league of the three emperors.” 
But while a friend to freedom abroad, 
Mr. Canning saw no need for strengthen- 
ing it at home; and his most brilliant 
speech against Parliamentary reform was 
made to the Liverpool electors. For 
seven impressible years Mr. Gladstone 
had the principles of Mr. Canning recom- 
mended to him by his father’s approbation 
and example; and if he took upon him- 
self any political vows at the family altar, 
they would probably inspire him with a 
fourfold wish, confusion to the Turk, inde- 
pendence for the Greek, freedom all the 
world over, and no reforms at home. 

Mr. Gladstone had Archdeacon Jones 
of Liverpool as his first “ preceptor.” In 
1821 he was sent to Eton, where he re- 
mained till 1827. This is not the place 
for discussing the merits or demerits of 
the method of study prescribed at Eton, 
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but when we remember that Mr. Glad- 
stone spent six years of his life there, 
and that when he left he was within five 
years of his entrance upon his Parlia- 
mentary career, it cannot be deemed 
unimportant to ascertain how much it 
contributed towards his intellectual equip- 
ment, and what particular faculties of the 
mind it helped to train and stimulate. 
The instruction given at Eton was wholly 
classical. There was none in any branch 
of mathematics, nor in any of the phys- 
ical, metaphysical, or moral sciences. 
Not one of the modern languages was 
taughtin the school. Of English history 
and literature a boy knew no more than 
he chose to pick up for himself. Political 
economy he might not know even by 
name. The art of thinking, or whether 
there was such an art, or that there were 
any methods to which all sound reasoning 
must conform, was a discovery he had to, 
make by the use of his own wits. Even 
in classics the field of culture was narrow. 
The Iliad, the AZneid, and Horace consti- 
tuted the regular course of study, except 
in the head-master’s division, where the 
tragedians were included. Mr. J. D. 
Lewis, who was at Eton twenty years 
later, gives a long list of famous authors 
of whom an Eton boy never heard. Hol- 
idays were frequent, and the hours spent 
in class did not average more than eleven 
a week. On the whole it seems likely 
that a boy might pass through his whole 
course at Eton, and acquit himself well 
at every step, and yet be unable to pass 
an examination like that now prescribed 
for the junior boys of the middle classes. 

The six years Mr. Gladstone spent at 
Eton were therefore devoted exclusively 
to Greek and Latin. Within the compass 
of three poets, one of them writing before 
the dawn of history, he had to acquire 
that knowledge of men and things which 
was to fit him for his future career. Ar- 
dent natures, of course, were not to be 
confined within these rich but narrow pas- 
tures. They went out and foraged for 
themselves. But what they learned in 
these voluntary excursions lacked the 
stamp of scholastic authority. It be- 
longed to departments of knowledge with 
which, on the accredited testimony of the 
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Eton masters, it was not necessary for 
them to be acquainted. But this narrow 
range of teaching had its good side. 
Probably nothing is better fitted to bring 
all the powers of the mind into contem- 
poraneous play. Perception, comparison, 
judgment, fancy, imagination, are exer- 
cised in every sentence. At the same 
time the habit of transferring ideas from 
one language to another strengthens the 
- faculty of expression, and familiarity with 
the choicest conceptions of the best intel- 
lects refines the taste. Classical reading 
develops a logic of its own —a logic of 
insight and sympathy, an intellectual divi- 
nation which moves in advance, quicken- 
ing one idea after another, exhausting the 
force of an epithet, mastering the mean- 
ing ot an entire passage, and then pre- 
senting it to the mind like a group of 
statuary. Discipline like this is surely of 
ahigh order. It does not convey much 
knowledge, and what it does convey may 
be useless or misleading, since it relates 
to states of society which have passed 
away; but it furnishes the mind with 
plenty of pictures — a most valuable ac- 
quisition — while the mind itself is made 
a very lithe instrument fit for any kind of 
work. Nevertheless it is irredeemably 


defective on the side of knowledge, and 
the means of obtaining knowledge, since 


it supplies no regulative principles. It is 
a discipline which leaves the mind the 
sport of error, unable even to guess at 
the road which leads to outside truth. 
The brightest intellects at Eton natu- 
rally blossomed into literature. Six years’ 
continuous study of two or three of the 
master-works of antiquity supplied them 
with a profusion of vivid ideas, and en- 
abled them to describe, perhaps only too 
eloquently, all they saw and felt. If the 
knowledge derived from their studies had 
but little practical value, it was full of 
quickening properties. It fired the imag- 
ination, fostered noble sentiments, and 
drew to itself all within its reach of the 
history and literature of the day. These 
youthful minds, bred in leisure, free from 
care, and accustomed to regard the world 
only as a theatre for generous ambitions, 
were ignorant of “social problems,” and 
had found no occasion for wrestling with 
unmanageable truths. But they were 
sensible that a time was coming when 
they would have to say something for 
themselves, and their busy thoughts 
craved utterance. So they took to writ- 
ing essays and verses. Mr. Gladstone 
helped to start the Zvton Miscellany. 
Canning, Hookham Frere, and Mack- 
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worth Praed had started publications of 
the same stamp; and to become editors 
and publishers for the sake of becoming 
authors was one of the established tradi- 
tions of Eton. It will surprise no one to 
be informed that to the A@zsce/lany which 
Mr. Gladstone set on foot Mr. Gladstone 
was the most voluminous contributor. 
He wrote, among other papers, “ A View 
of Lethe” in prose, and “ Richard Ceeur 
de Lion” in verse, asking, among othcr 
things in the course of this perform- 
ance, — 


Who foremost now the deadly spear to dart, 
And strike the javelin tothe Moslem’s heart ? — 


a sanguinary anticipation of the “bag and 
baggage” proposal of Jater years. Inthe 
second volume of the AZzscel/any there 
were no fewer than seventeen of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s contributions, including “ Gauti- 
mozin’s Death Song,” after the manner of 
Byron, and an “Ode to the Memory of 
Wat Tyler.” He also wrote an essay on 
“Eloquence,” some passages im which, 
referring to the gauntlet which a young 
orator had to run at St. Stephen’s, sug- 
gest that perhaps he was already thinking 
of his maiden speech. 

Mr. Gladstone is described as “a 
statesman and man of letters.” All the 
world recognizes him as the first, and he 
has a fair claim to be considered the sec- 
ond. Inareal, though not perhaps ina 
very broad sense of the word, Mr. Glad- 
stone is a man of letters, and within the 
limits he has chosen his devotion to liter- 
ature is intense. Within the circle of 
humane letters, perhaps poetry has had 
the greatest charms for him, and Homer 
above all other poets. Few men know 
the Iliad better. He knows it not merely 
as a work of art, but as an anatomist 
knows the human body. He is familiar 
with every epithet, every metaphor, every 
turn of expression. It has been to him 
what the earth’s crust is to the geologist. 
He has brought to bear upon it the keen- 
est observation and the most patient ex- 
periment; he has treated it inductively 
and deductively, and announced his dis- 
coveries with an enthusiasm like that 
which Pascal felt when he had established 
the principle of the barometer. The Iliad 
has brought him into contact with a group 
of cognate studies, in the pursuit of which 
he has been guided less by the rules of 
scientific research than by the dominating 
influence of Homer. He probably took 
to the Iliad a good deal of the same sort 
of material that he found there, thus 
adding fuel to fire. The work was con- 
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genial to begin with, and his lifelong de- 
votion to it strengthened the intellectual 
characteristics which made it congenial. 
Hence the tendency he has always shown 
to catch the poetic side of every great 
movement and every great event, and the 
poetic ardor which enables him to hold in 
a state of fusion, and to throw into at- 
tractive forms, the most prosaic and most 
unmanageable materials of discussion. 
Hence, too, his quick susceptibility to 
popular emotion, and to whatever touches 
or stimulates the national mind. Like 
one of his Homeric heroes, his soul takes 
fire when he hears the noise of shouting 
in the camp and the clattering of spears 
and shields. He owes it to his poetic 
sensitiveness that he is one of the most 
sympathetic of politicians. Poetical sym- 
pathies are certainly not infallible in poli- 
tics, but in great emergencies they are 
often surer guides than the average con- 
clusicns of the intellect. For poetic 
feeling is a form of truth, and reasons 
well though it dispenses with the syllo- 
gism. 

Some who boast of being practical pol- 
iticians are at no pains to conceal their 
contempt for the “literary man.” Prob- 
ably their contempt is properly bestowed, 
but it is necessary to make a distinction. 
As there are poets and poetasters so there 
are literary men and men of letters. Of 
all known specimens of intellectual imbe- 
cility, perhaps the phenomenon sometimes 
labelled “the literary man” is about the 
worst. Of course the smallest acquisi- 
tions in literature are useful. A little 
knowledge is neither dangerous nor ridicu- 
lous if it is admitted to be little, and is 
not made the pretext for pretension. But 
minds of a small calibre can more easily 
affect an acquaintance with literature than 
with other fields of thought which exact a 
higher fee at the entrance wicket. _Liter- 
ature has no fons asinorum and fools 
may wander in. An elegant trifler in 
bellesdetives will not become a serious 
man because he chooses to address him- 
self to politics, and some may mistakenly 
see in his ineffectiveness a reason for de- 
spising an order of studies which he only 
patronizes and caricatures. As a matter 
of fact, literature has strong affinities 
with politics, and when pursued seriously 
helps to make a man a “practical politi- 
cian.” For literature does not concern 
itself with abstract speculation. It does 
not even profess to search for truth. Its 
material is written thought. Its object is 
to understand the ideas which have come 
down to us from many generations of 





thinkers, and to pay meet honor to what is 
best. The man of letters lives in com- 
munion with the representative men of 
every age who have left their thought in 
books ; and so long as mind governs the 
world and thought moulds action, so long 
will literature lie close to politics. There 
is a sense in which the man of letters 
may be the most practical of politicians. 
He comes fresh to the problems of poli- 
tics, and is disposed to regard them sim- 
ply as problems to be solved. He is apt 
to fall in with the more ardent temper of 
the age, and to be willing to cut the knot 
which cannot be untied. As a man of 
ideas he is fertile in expedients. Hence, 
at revolutionary eras, or on those rare oc- 
casions when some upas-tree has to be 
cut down, there is no more formidable 
foe to conservatism than a political man 
of letters. 

On leaving Eton Mr. Gladstone was for 
two years a private pupil with Dr. Tur- 
ner, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. In 
1829 he entered Christ Church, Oxford. 
The information given us by his biogra- 
pher respecting this period of his life is 
extremely meagre, and relates chiefly to 
his connection with the Union, then in its 
full glory as an arena of debate. Yet it is 
certain that his residence at Oxford must 
have had a powerful effect in maturing if 
not in forming his opinions. He was a 
Churchman and a Tory when he went, but 
he was both the one and the other in a 
much fuller and more assured sense when 
he left. It was a time of awakening both 
in religion and politics. The Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel had been 
forced to concede the Catholic claims. 
Sir Robert Peel avowed his change of 
opinions, resigned his seat, and offered 
himself for re-election. The challenge 
thrown down required an immediate 
choice between the stationary and the 
progressive tendencies of the age. One 
effect was to give new energy to Oxford 
Toryism. Men were compelled to verify 
their principles and inquire how the 
were to be speculatively maintained. 
The demon of intolerance, disturbed in its 
repose, went out in search of reinforce- 
ments, and returned with seven devils 
fiercer than itself. Nor was the crisis a 
whit less momentous than it seemed to 
be. It was the beginning of an epoch in 
the history of the nation. Mr. Gladstone 
moved at the Union that “the Welling- 
ton administration was undeserving of the 
country’s confidence.” He carried the 
motion by a majority of one, thus winning 
his first battle in debate, and he did not 
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forget to record in the minutes that it was 
hailed with “tremendous cheers.” It is 
interesting to note that, at the outset of 
his career, he was the witness and critic 
of two great political conversions. 

To aman of Mr. Gladstone’s tempera- 
ment the religious tone of Oxford was 
even of more importance than its politics. 
There is evidence that he was profoundly 
influenced by it. The university was 
about to become the cradle of one of the 
most remarkable theologico-ecclesiastical 
movements that have occurred in any age. 
The “new departure” dates from 1833, 
but the materials for it, the doubts, the 
dissatisfaction with Anglicanism as it 
was, the discovery of a new ideal, the 
yearning after a higher religious life, from 
which the motives that gave strength to 
the movement sprang, were already accu- 
mulating. The “Christian Year” was 
published in 1827. The following year 
Mr. Newman began to preach from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s. It seems highly 
probable that under any circumstances the 
little knot of remarkable men whom simi- 
lar views and aims brought together at 
Oxford would have led to a revival of An- 
glican theology, and produced some nota- 
ble effects upon the religious life of the 
nation, but the movement actually pro- 


duced was political from the beginning. 
By the admission of Roman Catholics to 
Parliament the State had ceased to be 
Protestant ; by the admission of Jews it 


might soon cease to be Christian. The 
scandals connected with Church property 
led to furious outcries for reform, and in 
the minds alike of the assailants and the 
assailed, of the clamorous crowd without 
and of the devout defenders within the 
citadel, reform was half interpreted to 
mean destruction. Thoughtful Anglicans 
who were in earnest about religion could 
not help asking what would become of the 
Church if the State were to cast it off. 
Nor was the alternative more satisfactory 
— to retain the patronage of the State on 
condition of submitting to its terms, 
which were likely every year to become 
more grasping and insulting. The result 
was a conviction of the necessity of estab- 
lishing the Church on a basis of its own. 
Such a basis was believed to exist 
already. It only needed that men should 
open their eyes. It was found in the 
Apostolical descent of the Anglican 
Church, in the plenary authority of her 
ministers, and in the sacraments intrusted 
to her keeping as the divinely appointed 
channel of grace to the English people. 
The new theology which sprang up to 
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keep this ecclesiastical system in counte- 
nance was mystical and ascetic. It de- 
rived some of its characteristics from the 
Laudian school, that lattermath of Cathol- 
icism which shot up between the Calvin- 
ism of the Elizabethan and the mild 
rationalism of the Revolution divines ; but 
it was thought out afresh by Mr. New- 
man, and received large accessions from 
the old patristic storehouse. As it was 
framed to meet a special want, it was 
eminently utilitarian in its adaptations, 
and so adjusted as to hold the modern 
mind in check at every point where it was 
likely to break out. Christian doctrine 
was Saeed upon Church authority. The- 
ology was shut out from the inquiring 
gaze of reason. Within the circle of con- 
secrated fact and dogma no new conclu- 
sions were permissible, and therefore in- 
vestigation was unnecessary. A disci- 
pline of daily life was enforced whereby 
the most common actions were brought 
under spiritual obligations, and a crowd 
of petty offenders were marshalled day 
by day before the tribunal of conscience. 
Berkeley’s idealism was welcomed to 
prove that we know nothing but phenom- 
ena, the real universe which lay beneath 
being thus left free for the freaks of 
faith. Butler’s doctrine of probabilities 
was applied to the settlement of niceties 
of conduct, so that it was hard to be a 
good Christian without being also a good 
casuist. Mr. Newman’s theory about the 
fallen spirits will give some notion of what 
marvels the school was capable. He con- 
jectured the existence of a middle order 
of spiritual beings, not so good as Abdiel 
nor so bad as Satan; and he further con- 
jectured that they gave a sort of inspi- 
ration to nations, races, and classes of 
men. The idea naturally presented some 
difficulties, but of these he found a 
“remarkable solution” in the opinion 
held by most of the fathers from Justin to 
Nazianzen, that while Satan fell from the 
i ge the angels did not fall till just 
before the deluge, their fall being their 
falling in love with the daughters of men. 
These susceptible and frail intelligences, 
malevolent and unhappy, become the 
“angels” of particular nations, and are 
the real personages with whom politicians 
have to deal. It is easy to imagine that 
one of them may seize upon some states- 
man, and manage to confound for a 
whole lustrum the politics of a mighty 
realm. 

Mr. Gladstone has not yet favored us 
with the whole of his autobiography, and 
none but he can tell us in what relations 
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he was conscious of standing towards the 
Oxford movement; but that he was pow- 
erfully influenced by it there can be no 
doubt. He is steeped in theology. Out- 
side the range of politics it might almost 
be said that where his conceptions are 
not Homeric they are theological. Itisa 
fact full of political significance. Without 
taking it into account we cannot under- 
stand his position as a statesman, nor do 
justice to some of his political measures, 
nor appreciate the difficulties through 
which he has struggled to the rank he 
holds to-day, nor comprehend the special 
enthusiasm which attaches to him multi- 
tudes of religious people who, though dif- 
fering from him and each other in the de- 
tails of their creed, nevertheless revere 
and trust the statesman who in one vital 
matter is in fellowship with them, having 
evidently “tasted of the good word of 
God and the powers of the world to 
come.” Some features of his character, 
which we cannot bring ourselves to call 
weaknesses, find an explanation in the 
same quarter, as well as some virtues 
which, without exaggeration, may be 
called heroic. His masculine sense has 


kept him free from the extravagances of 
the Oxford theologians, and there is no 
keener combatant of those Papal preten- 


sions to which some of them have suc- 
cumbed. But he went with them as far 
as a loyal Anglican could go, and his 
piety is of the same complexion. 

Mr. Gladstone has been at no pains to 
disguise his religious beliefs. On the 
contrary, he has avowed them with the 
zeal of a propagandist and the courage of 
a confessor. We are, therefore, relieved 
from the scruples we might otherwise 
have felt in venturing upon sacred ground ; 
but we shall use our privilege sparingly, 
noticing only such points as may help to 
throw light upon his intellectual character 
and his public acts. We are struck at 
once with the entire and simple faith with 
which he accepts the doctrinal facts on 
which the Christianity of the Church is 
founded. Having at some time or other 
satisfied himself of their reality, he closed 
the inquiry, and ever after bowed before 
them with a reverence too profound to 
allow of any contact with doubt. On this 
side, so far as we can judge — and he has 
given us many opportunities of judging 
— his mind was closed at an early period, 
voluntarily closed as an act of piety. The 
present age has brought fresh trials to 
devout believers. There are religious 
men who feel that they cannot shut their 
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that they are not at liberty to reject them 
because they appear to conflict with some 
article of their creed. They cannot get 
rid of the idea that the fealty they owe to 
truth is co-extensive with the whole of 
their intellect, and that to reject a plain 
conclusion in science which seems to be 
warranted by evidence is really to shake 
the pillars of all belief. The result of 
thus keeping the mind open on both sides 
is often painful suspense, which has, 
however, this countervailing advantage, 
that it involves an appeal to the highest 
sense of duty and the sternest faith. 
‘From such mental disquietude Mr. Glad- 
stone appears to have been always free. 
The faith in possession keeps all intrud- 
ers out. He “meets scepticism with scep- 
ticism.” He abides fast by dogma, and 
leaves science to whistle to the winds. 
These doctrines have their counterpart 
in a theory of human action, and Jona- 
than Edwards has not drawn it in sharper 
outline. By the fall our nature is de- 
praved: the will has lost its rectitude, 
the affections their purity, the understand- 
ing the clearness of its perceptions and 
the impartiality of its judgments. Our 
redemption is to be effected by the opera- 
tion of divine grace, and we can do noth- 
ing good except by its enabling power. 
The essential note of goodness in our ac- 
tions is that they are done to please God 
and to promote his glory. This is true 
even of those actions which terminate in 
ourselves, and which, from their relation 
to our bodily mechanism, would at first 
sight appear to have no moral character. 
When the apostle teils us that, whether 
we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we 
are to do all to the glory of God, we are 
apt to interpret the precept as having ref- 
erence to the question raised by the early 
Christians as to the lawfulness of eating 
meat which had been offered to idols be- 
fore it was sold at the shambles, and to 
interpret it as meaning that, even in things 
really indifferent, we should do nothing 
which we feel to be wrong. Not so, says 
Mr. Gladstone. “In the simple act of 
taking food the religious sense has a 
place.” The satisfying of hunger and 
thirst comes under the law of spiritual 
duty, not a in the sense that we are to 
abstain from gluttony and pampering del- 
icacies, but as the mere satisfying of a 
natural want. “The form of the thing 
done, the zpéyua,” is the same whether 
done by a Christian or by a heathen; but 
the exercise of the mind in doing it, the 
mpagic, is wholly different, for the motive 


eyes to the conclusions of science, and of the Christian in eating is the glory of 
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God. So, when we are told in the Ges- 
pels that for “every idle word that men 
speak they shall give an account at the 
day of judgment,” our first impression is 
that we are listening to an inspired hyper- 
bole, the moral of which is plain. Not 
so, says Mr. Gladstone; “the idle word 
is perhaps the earliest form of voluntary 
action.” Thousands of thoughts flit 
across the mind without the concurrence 
of the will, and any one of these may 
almost involuntarily enter into “the un- 
considered word.” But to this word “ the 
Almighty puts in his claim.” Our im- 
pulse is to cry out, with Balaam the son 
of Peor, “ Alas! who shall live when the 
Lord doeth this?” But Mr. Gladstone 
moves undismayed in the midst of this 
fierce flame, and takes a stern delight in 
emphasizing the austerities of omniscient 
justice. 

These are heroic ethics. Putting criti- 
cism aside, as unworthy, even with unsan- 
dalled feet, to venture upon this plateau 
of holy thought, where heaven and earth 
commingle, one is forced to admit that 
any man who can sincerely avow these 
maxims, and honestly endeavor to work 
them out, is likely to rise above the aver- 
age level of human achievement. We 
see here the making of a character at 


once childlike and sublime; yet we are 
perfectly sure that this attempt to bring 
the miscellaneous actions of every-day 
life under the loftiest motives will often 
fail, and we may even fear that the failure 
will sometimes bear the stamp of the gro- 


tesque. 
treatment of conduct. On the one hand 
is the lofty ideal, on the other the de- 
praved nature, from which the gift of 
enabling grace will at times be absent. 
Ambition will not always submit to be 
baffled. The old Adam will sometimes 
insist upon its grudge. Inthe exigencies 
of political life decisions must sometimes 
be taken involving issues which can hardly 
be seen at once, and, when once taken, 
they must be adhered to on pain of igno- 
minious confession and humiliating re- 
treat. Whatis to be done if the decision 
itself carries some slight taint of motive, 
and becomes more questionable the longer 
it is considered? Must the ideal obliga- 
tion be abandoned and a lower level of 
action consciously adopted, or must the 
imperfection be excused and justified, and 
forced to fit itself on the sudden with 
some wedding garment? A Cabinet min- 
ister cannot ask to be excused for five 
minutes in order that an interval of reflec- 
tion may enable him to feel sure that the 


One result will be a casuistic. 
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motives which actuate him in the vote he 
is about to give harmonize with the purest 
ethics. The likelihood is that he will 
give his vote and try to effect a reconcil- 
iation afterwards. The result will be the 
drawing of distinctions too fine to be per- 
ceived by common eyesight. Casuistry 
is the child of conscience and of sin; 
the method of reasoning necessary to 
effect a working compromise between 
“the law of the mind” and the law that 
“wars in the members;” a rationalistic 
attempt to harmonize the highest motives 
with the average quality of human per- 
formance. Its tendencies are not whole- 
some. It begins in over-scrupulousness, 
but it is likely to end in over-daring; for 
much that is really doubtful may be per- 
mitted when the feat of reconciliation is 
so easy. The best that can be said on 
behalf of a conscience which employs it 
is that, when so many men cannot afford 
to keep a conscience at all, it is well to 
find one kept on any terms. 

In 1831 Mr. Gladstone left Oxford, and 
after spending some time in foreign travel 
was elected member for Newark in Octo- 
ber, 1832. He was introduced to the 
borough by its patron, the Duke of New- 
castle, whose son had been his most inti- 
mate friend at college. The Reform Act 
had just shattered the Tory party to 
atoms, and talent was wanted to restore a 
fallen cause. Mr. Gladstone already en- 
joyed an established reputation among 
those who knew him. His academical 
career had been finished with the highest 
distinction. He was known to be a Tory 
of the purest water, holding fast to the 
principles which the world seemed to be 
abandoning, and of a character which did 
honor to his creed. To all appearance, if 
the duke had been solely anxious to invest 
his political capital at the highest inter- 
est, he could have done nothing better 
than to secure Mr. Gladstone’s services. 
It was a magnificent gift to the party; 
what it was to become in the course of 
years nobody dreamed, certainly not the 
youthful candidate himself. One of the 
most interesting documents in the “ Life ” 
is his first election address. It was issued 
just after he had finished his canvass, the 
prelude, it should be said, to a real con- 
test, in which the other side figured well. 
In this address Mr. Gladstone states it 
as his conviction that “we must watch 
and resist that uninquiring and undis- 
criminating desire for change amongst us 
which threatens to produce, along with 
partial good, a melancholy preponderance 
of mischief.” For the mitigation of 
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“ deep-seated evils in our social state” he 
thought it necessary to look “not only to 
particular measures, but to the restoration 
of sounder general principles.” “I mean 
especially,” he continued, “ that principle 
on which alone the incorporation of relig- 
ion with the State in our constitution can 
be defended, that the duties of governors 
are strictly and peculiarly religious, and 
that legislators, like individuals, are bound 
to carry throughout their acts the spirit of 
the high truths they have acknowledged. 
Principles are now arrayed against insti- 
tutions, and not by truckling, nor by tem- 
porizing, nor by suppression, nor by 
corruption, but by principles they must 
be met.” Among the results of those 
principles he placed “a special and sedu- 
lous attention to the interests of the poor.” 
He regarded it as a duty to “endeavor by 
every means that labor may receive ade- 
quate remuneration,” and any measures 
likely to secure that object, whether “ by 
the correction of the poor law,” or by “the 
allotment cf cottage gardens,” he thought 
entitled to the warmest support, along 
with all such as were calculated “to se- 
cure sound, moral conduct in any class 
of society.” , 

This is a noble programme, without 


making any abatement for its Toryism, 
which figures here only as the means, the 
best yet known to him, for attaining the 
highest ends of statesmanship. But the 
principles which led him to adopt it are 
broader than that or any other political 


creed. Moreover, they are principles. 
He approves of the institutions menaced 
by the spirit of reform, but he does not 
care to defend them from within. He 
holds it necessary to awaken independent 
thought outside, to bring into discussion 
the sort of duties involved in the very 
conception of the relations between the 
governors and the governed, and thus to 
show that the institutions he wished to 
save were not mere historical accidents, 
but the logical result of principles in- 
herent in the very constitution of society. 
It was a chivalrous line of thought, fatal 
to many opinions he then held, but hon- 
orable to him and signally advantageous 
to the nation. In his reference to the 
welfare of the poor we have the key-note 
struck of that philanthropy which has in- 
spired so many of his legislative meas- 
ures. In the whole of the address we 
recognize the same gallant bearing, the 
same eager courage, the same warmth of 
moral sentiment, which have just taken 
Scotland by storm and filled everybody 
with admiration. 
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We shall touch but slightly on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Parliamentary work. From 
the outset he was a frequent speaker, and 
in the course of two sessions had so 
established his reputation for eminent 
debating powers and large ability, that 
when, after the temporary fall of the Re- 
form administration in October, 1834, Sir 
Robert Peel was commissioned by the 
king to form a government, he brought in 
Mr. Gladstone as under-secretary for the 
colonies. The change was premature. 
In 1835 the Whigs were again in ofiice, 
and Mr. Gladstone went into Opposition 
till 1841, when the Whigs were dismissed 
by the nation, and the great administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel began. Mr. 
Gladstone spent these nine years in try- 
ing his principles. His maiden speech 
was on the Bill for the Abolition of Slav- 
ery in the Colonies, and was chiefly 
devoted to the defence of his father 
against some strictures which had been 
made upon his conduct in the manage- 
ment of his Deimerara estates. Mr. 
Gladstone’s father was a slaveholder. 
Nothing need be said on that subject 
now. Slaveholding was a legal form of 
property, and many good men took part 
in it. But aman might beakind or a 
cruel master, and Mr. Gladstone was 
bound to defend his father from asper- 
sions which he believed to be unjust. 
Further on in the debate he spoke on the 
merits of the question. He did not at- 
tempt to defend slavery as an institution, 
but he was opposed to immediate emanci- 
pation, and insisted upon compensation 
to the slaveholders. In the various on- 
slaughts which were ‘made upon the prop- 
erty of the Irish Church he resisted the 
proposals of the government, as he did 
also Mr. Hume’s Bill for abolishing 
University Tests, Mr. Spring Rice’s Bill 
for extinguishing the Church Rate griev- 
ance, the proposal to encourage voluntary 
education by Privy Council grants, and 
finally, the Jews’ Civil Disabilities Re- 
moval Bill. It must also be put on record 
that he was opposed to the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge. He thought the 
newspaper stamp and advertisement du- 
ties extremely useful as preventing “the 
too great circulation of bad matter.” 

But these were only the lower staves of 
the ladder. In 1838 Mr. Gladstone 
mounted to the top by the publication of 
his essay on “ The State in its Relations 
to the Church.” The idea developed in 
this celebrated performance was clear] 
expressed in his address to the se 
electors five years before. It was the 
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fruit of academic piety, probably ripened 
and stored with great care as the most 
important contribution he could make to 
politics. The Established Church was 
assailed, how should it be defended? 
Expediency was the ground common to all 
parties, The Church was regarded asa 
decent appendage to civil government. 
The bench of bishops was to be main- 
tained for the same reasons as the bench 
of judges, and the clergy were only a 
higher sort of police. What they taught 
was settled by contract. In England it 
was the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Prayer-book, in Scotland the Westmin- 
ster Confession, in Ireland the great ma- 
jority of the people clung to the pope and 
the Council of Trent. The debates on 
Church property had thrown a secular 
taint on the whole question of establish- 
ments. It was rapidly becoming a mere 
squabble over tithes and Church rates, 
over the equitable distribution of revenues 
and the receipt of respectable incomes. 
The people were entitled to choose their 
own religion, and the duty of the State 
was discharged when it had divided the 
funds at -its disposal so as to give the 
greatest satisfaction to the greatest num- 
ber. 

From this venal and utilitarian view 


of establishments Mr. Gladstone’s whole 


nature recoiled. The assumptions on 
which it rested seemed to be impious as 
well as false. He could not admit that 
the State had no religious character of its 
own, that religious truth was unascertain- 
able ora matter of indifference, or that 
with slight allowances one Church was as 

ood as another. So he would write a 

ook to clear his soul and convince the 
nation. Accordingly he set himself to 
prove that the State ought to have a 
religion, to be religious, to teach religious 
truth to all its subjects, and to force 
them to accept its own religion by all 
means short of naked persecution. The 
power of the State belonged rightfully to 
the King of Heaven, and should be tised 
for no purposes that were not agrecable 
tohim. Hence the State, exactly like the 
individual, should do nothing without a 
reference to the divine will. Its actions 
should be sanctified by the offices of 
religion, and by a conscious dependence 
onenabling grace. In choosing a relig- 
ion the State had to decide for itself what 
doctrines were true, paying no regard to 
the popular will; and its duty was to have 
those doctrines taught, whether the peo- 
ple liked them or not, feeling sure that 
the time would come when they would be 
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duly enlightened, and would then bless 
the fatherly firmness which had compelled 
them to save their souls in spite of them- 
selves. For the State to do all. this, it 
was necessary to turn it intoa person and 
supply it with a conscience, both of which 
feats Mr. Gladstone successfully accom- 
plished. It is surprising that he was so 
moderate in his inferences, considering 
the enormous power of the ratiocinative 
methods he employed. To ascertain 
what governments might or might not 
lawfully do, he started with the abstract 
idea as government, determined by the 
application of logic to certain of his men- 
tal conceptions. What could be got out 
of the idea obviously depended upon 
what had been first put into it; and as 
this was a purely arbitrary process, so far 
as speculation was concerned, the whole 
of the earthly prospects of mankind lay at 
the mercy of the intrepid reasoner. He 
was saved from advocating persecution 
by his generous nature and by his con- 
ception of the character of religious truth. 
Truth with him was truth — simple, har- 
monious, complete, and so cogent in its 
demonstration that, the affections per- 
mitting, when once seen it could not fail 
to be believed. The prime thing was to 
get people to see it. Were this done, 
agreement would follow. Freedom of 
inquiry was a a preliminary to unity of 
faith, and there was fair ground for hop- 
ing that if the government did its duty, 
and the English people were quietly and 
firmly obliged to face the theorem, the 
Anglican scheme of theology and Church 
government might be accepted with the 
— unanimity as a proposition in Euc- 
id. 

It is marvellous that a man of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ability should have written 
such a book at such a time, and the diffi- 
culty of supposing him to have thought 
that his theories would be accepted sug- 
gests the question, whether in presenting 
them to the world he was not mainly 
swayed by subjective considerations 
proper to himself. He was full of his 
theme. Perhaps he worked it up for his 
own use as supplying the only tenable ba- 
sis for the line of conduct he proposed to 
pursue as a Churchman and a politician. 
One may fancy that he had half begun to 
doubt the truth of his theories even inthe 
act of framing them, and that he gave 
them to the world as a confessional exer- 
cise, so that at all events he might be 
known as he was. Nevertheless, the 
work is full of noble sentiments, and sets 
up a grand ideal. It is sublime in its im- 
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practicability, in the daring which defies 
or in the self-centred thought which mis- 
takes the political conditions of the age. 
It has been remarked that He placed the 
theory of State Churches on the broadest 
i but it was surely the narrowest. 

hen the legitimacy of a State Church is 
made to depend upon a sense of religious 
duty in the ruler, if this one stone gives 
way the fabric falls, whereas expediency 
may still supply a dozen good reasons for 
maintaining it. Mr. Gladstone meant this 
book to be a protest against expediency 
doctrines as regards the Church. He 
sought a foundation for it in right and 
duty. If these sanctions were withheld, 
nothing was left to which a pious mind 
could attach much value. The Establish- 
ment might stand or fall, but its fate would 
cease to be linked with any principle en- 
titled to reverence, and a devout Church- 
man might even prefer to see it disestab- 
lished. 

Two years later Mr. Gladstone pub- 
lished his second essay, entitled “ Church 
Principles Considered in their Results.” 
With the contents of this work we have 
no wish needlessly to intermeddle, but it 
is important to show the relation in which 
the second essay may be conceived as 
standing to the first. In the first Mr. 
Gladstone had set forth the only basis on 
which a Church establishment could be 
legitimately founded. He had said, in 
effect, give this up and you give up every- 
thing. But it was every day becoming 
clearer that the State was prepared to 
abandon this ground, and that the Church 
would be discarded unless it consented to 
be the handmaid of the secular power. 
It was highly appropriate at such a junc- 
ture for a pious layman to show that while 
it was the duty of the State to support the 
Church, yet the Church was in no sense 
dependent upon the State. Hence Mr. 
Gladstone’s portraiture of the Church of 
England. It was a spiritual corporation, 
part and parcel of the Church Catholic, 
and the Church Catholic proper in this 
realm. Its bishops were the true suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. They had in 
their keeping the precious deposit of the 
faith. They were witnesses to us of the 
things which happened in the beginning. 
Through them the Holy Ghost still spake. 
The community over which they presided 
was Christ’s own fold into which his 
sheep were brought. The sacraments 
confided to them are the channels of 
divine grace to man. By one of them 
we are born again. By the other the 
heavenly principle is nourished, and every 
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holy grace is made to thrive and blossom. 
The Church below is but a part of the 
communion of saints ; the other part is in 
heaven, whither we are removed, as to a 
higher form, when we have finished our 
earthly novitiate. Hence, the Church is 
God’s own kingdom, depending upon the 
State for none of its functions, owing to 
it no fealty, and liable to suffer no abridg- 
ment of its competence to answer all its 
heaven-appointed ends if the ties connect- 
ing it with the civil power were severed. 
Thus the second essay supplements the 
first, and is a step in advance. We are 
shown that the Church is well able to 
stand alone, and that it matters but little 
whether or not the patronage of any 
earthly power be added to her celestial 
— 

So tar Mr. Gladstone’s political life had 
been mainly spent in the elaboration of 
speculative ideas ; the time had now come 
when his exuberant energies were to be 
turned into a practical channel. The cir- 
cumstance was fortunate for him no less 
than for the country. He was drawn at 
a happy moment from the pursuit of rev- 
eries, and plunged into a cold bath of 
hard work. Instead of spinning abstract 
theories he had to face the real problems 
of the day, and to exchange the habits of 
a recluse for those of a statesman. He 
was no less fortunate in the character of 
the work provided for him. It was pre- 
cisely that sort which above all others 
was fitted to impose some restraints upon 
the discursive tendencies of his intellect, 
and to turn to useful account as fine a 
mental instrument as any man ever pos- 
sessed. The instrument retained its old 
peculiarities — subtle, searching, daring, 
pe to any feat in ratiocination, capable 
of extracting the most plausible conclu- 


sions from the least satisfactory prem- 
isses; but the material on which it was 
to act was changed, and had very distinct 


limitations of its own. In maintaining 
transcendental hypotheses as to things 
inscrutable to human eyesight, it was 
possible for an ardent imagination to 
wing its flight in a wrong direction; but 
it was not so easy to go astray in con- 
sidering the expediency of levying excise 
duties on bricks and glass bottles, or in 
determining the relative incidence of tax- 
ation on refined sugar and molasses. 
But, above ali, it was discipline and a 
useful aim that his new vocation supplied. 
The characteristic elements of his genius 
did not fall into disuse, and it may fairly 
be contended that his sympathetic imag- 
ination went further towards making him 
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what he was soon to become, the greatest 
finance minister that England has ever 
known, than the drier qualities of his in- 
tellect. A knowledge of figures and of 
material facts may suffice to fit out a fairly 
good chancellor of the exchequer, but a 
subtle comprehension of human interests, 
such as depends as much upon the heart 
as upon the head, is essential to the finest 
constructive achievements in finance. As 
vice-president and president of the Board 
of Trade under Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
Cladstone served his apprenticeship to 
the exchequer. The great task of the 
administration was fiscal reform, ending 
with the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
labor involved in maturing the successive 
alterations of the tariff was immense, and 
it fell mainly upon Mr. Gladstone, who 
acquitted himself worthily as the trusted 
lieutenant of his distinguished chief. It 
was whispered that no member of the 
| agree age was more heartily in favor of 
ree trade than he. The complexion of 
his political career was settled. He pub- 
lished another essay, but it was entitled 
“Remarks upon Recent Commercial Leg- 
islation.” 

Two questions arose during Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration which put Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Church principles tothe test. The 
first was the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. 
The necessity for this measure arose out 
of the decision of the Court of Chancery 
in the case of Lady Hewley’s charity, and 
we must state in a few words the nature 


of the issue raised by that celebrated suit. 
The property in dispute was left by Lady 
Hewley for the benefit of ministers of 


“Christ’s holy gospel.” She was a Pres- 
byterian at a time when Presbyterians 
held Trinitarian doctrines. A hundred 
years later they had become Unitarians. 

he question was whether in these altered 
circumstances they or orthodox Noncon- 
formists were entitled to the benefits of 
the trust. The decision went against the 
Unitarians. But a large amount of chapel 
property was held by Unitarians on sim- 
ilar trusts. The orthodox assailants, led 
by the late Mr. Hadfield, sometime mem- 
ber for Sheffield, flushed with their suc- 
cess in the Court of Chancery, hoped to 
push their victory further, and steps were 
taken to deprive the Unitarians of chapels 
which had been in the continuous posses- 
sions of their congregations for perhaps a 
couple of centuries. The government 
stepped in to prevent this spoliation, and 
introduced a bill providing that. in the 
absence of specific doctrinal trusts, chap- 
els should be deemed the property of the 


facto measure. 
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congregations which had occupied them 
continuously for twenty years. Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke decisively in favor of the bill. 
He said there was “no contradiction be- 
tween his principles of religious belief 
and those on which legislation in this 
case ought to proceed.” Yet. undoubted- 
ly, on the principles he had expounded 
only seven years before he might have 
urged overwhelming arguments against 
the bill. It was in some sort an ex fost 
The State was not bound 
to interfere. It might have been fairly 
said that it was a question of legal right 
which the courts ought to decide. It was 
to be presumed that the property at stake 
belonged legally to denominations hold- 
ing what Mr. Gladstone regarded as the 
capital dogma of Christianity, and the 
State was asked to transfer this legal 
right to a denomination disowning that 
dogma, and the property so secured to it 
by the bill would undoubtedly be used to 
maintain and propagate what Mr. Glad- 
stone regarded as a most mischievous 
form of unbelief. Yet Mr. Gladstone did 
not hesitate. “The question,” he said, 
“was one of justice,” and he pronounced 
for the Unitarians. In other words, at 
the first pinch he appealed from his theo- 
logical principles to the highest law of 
natural ethics. 

The other question he had to decide 
was raised by the Maynooth College Bill, 
and the proposal to establish non-secta- 
rian colleges in Ireland. On the princi- 
ples of Mr. Gladstone’s first essay both 
these measures were to be condemned, 
for by one of them the State would assist 
in the propagation of a religion not its 
own, by the other it would establish a 
system of education without any religion. 
A grant had been previously made to 
Maynooth, and to that extent there was 
no change of policy in point of principle ; 
but it proposed to place the college under 
the care of a government board, and thus 
bring it into closer connection with the 
State. On these bills being brought into 
the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone 
resigned. His biographer describes this 
as an act of “strict conscientiousness.” 
It is difficult to admit the precise accu- 
racy of the description. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Gladstone supported both these measures 
a few weeks later, either he can have had 
no conscientious scruples when he re- 
signed, or those scruples must have been 
very quickly disposed of. It would seem 
nearer the mark to regard his resignation 
as an act of self-respect. He took that 
step because he wished to place his mo- 
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tives above suspicion; perhaps, also, to 
make it quite clear to himself that he was 
acting disinterestedly, and not changing 
his convictions for the sake of office. 
The truth is that his high-flown notions 
on the relation of the State to the Church 
were scattered to the winds by the first 
brush with practical politics. He treated 
them cavalierly in the speech announcing 
his resignation. ‘ He was not,” he said, 
“to fetter his judgment as a member of 
Parliament by a deference to abstract 
theories.” In his speech on the second 
reading of the Maynooth Bill he observed 
that “exclusive support to the Church of 
England was a doctrine that was being 
more and more abandoned day by day.” 
In his address to the university of Ox- 
ford at the general election of 1847 he 
confessed that when “he entered Parlia- 
ment, and for many years after, he had 
struggled for the exclusive support of the 
national religion by the State, but in 
vain.” “I found,” he said, “ that scarcely 
a year passed without the adoption of 
some fresh measure, involving the na- 
tional recognition and the national sup- 
port of various forms of religion, and in 
particular that recent and fresh provision 
had been made for the propagation from 


a public chair of Arian and Socinian doc- 


” 


trines.” Such being the state of the case, 
Mr. Gladstone had either to retire from 
public life or submit to be overruled by 
his countrymen, with the belief gradually 
strengthening in him that they were right 
and that he was wrong. He bowed to the 
general verdict, confessed himself fallible, 
and gave up his conclusions. But the 
effect of this change was to weaken his 
adhesion to the principle of ecclesiastical 
establishments. The granite rock of 
right and duty upon which he once placed 
them was shivered to pieces. Considera- 
tions of expediency still remained, but his 
conception of the spiritual independence 
and divine prerogative of the Church kept 
them from having as much weight with 
him as they had with other politicians. 
His Irish Church measures of 1868 
would seem to have involved no change 
of conviction which was not completed 
nearly a quarter of a century before. 

We have now followed Mr. Gladstone 
down to the time when his political char- 
acter showed its distinctive bent, and he 
began to take acknowledged rank among 
the foremost statesmen of the day. It is 
unnecessary to trace out the rest of his 
career in detail; a reference to its salient 
points will suffice. On the fall of Sir 
Robert Peel’s administration in 1846 Mr. 
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Gladstone and his late colleagues kept 
aloof from both parties. They were sep- 
arated by their free-trade principles from 
the conservative residuum, and from the 
Whigs by their political traditions. In 
1851 he strenuously opposed Lord John 
Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, main- 
taining that the bishops whom the pope 
had appointed to English sees were spir- 
itual officers, and that it was mere intol- 
erance on the part of the State to inter- 
fere. A ministerial crisis arose while 
the bill was under discussion, but it was 
tided over till the following year, when 
Lord Derby took office. Lord Derby 
was anxious to obtain the co-operation of 
Mr. Gladstone, who, if he had assented, 
would have found himself in the same 
Cabinet with Mr. Disraeli. There were 
plenty of reasons why the offer could 
not be accepted, the best being that Mr. 
Gladstone had ceased to bea Tory. The 
introduction of Mr. Disraeli’s budget 
brought him and Mr. Gladstone into per- 
sonal collision for the first time. The 
end of the debate was a memorable occa- 
sion. Apprehending defeat, Mr. Disraeli 
fought for life, and defied all decency in 


‘his desperate plunges, while Mr. Glad- 


stone’s crushing reply not only disposed 
of his antagonist, but settled who stood 
next in succession. The Aberdeen min- 
istry followed, Whigs and Peelites com- 
bining rather than coalescing, with Mr. 
Gladstone as chancellor of the exchequer. 
His first budget speech established his 
reputation. The House was struck with 
wonder at the power of eloquence to 
lend such charm to figures, as well as at the 
comprehensiveness and originality of his 
views. The fine promise of the Aberdeen 
ministry was broken by the Crimean War, 
to which we give a wide berth. Qn the 
resignation of Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Glad- 
stone joined the ministry of Lord Palmer- 
ston, but he resigned rather than assent 
to Mr. Roebuck’s committee of inquiry 
into the causes of the Crimean disasters, 
alleging that the proposed inquiry was 
unconstitutional. In aspeech made after 
leaving office he protested against exact- 
ing as a condition of peace the limitation 
of the power of Russia in the Black Sea, 
corresponding to the article of the Treaty 
of Paris which Russia repudiated sixteen 
years later. 

In 1860 Mr. Gladstone became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for the second 
time. The event which led to the forma- 
tion of the new ministry was the rejection 
of Mr. Disraeli’s first Reform Bill. Lord 
John Russell, who considered that he had 
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a vested interest in the question of Par- 
liamentary reform, moved an amendment 
on the second reading. Mr. Gladstone 
voted against the amendment, thinking 
that the bill was capable of being im- 
proved, and that it was not wise to defer 
dealing with the question, but he was 
careful to state that his vote was not to 
be regarded as indicating any intention to 
give Lord Derby a general support. The 
government were defeated, and ray 
Mr. Gladstone had voted with them he 
joined the ministry of Lord Palmerston. 
The step was looked upon by some of his 
Oxford constituents as a proof that he 
had finally gone over to the Liberals. 
Lord Chandos was started as a Conserva- 
tive candidate, but Mr. Gladstone again 
triumphed. The budget of 1860 marks an 
epoch in commerce, for it gave effect to 
the tariff modifications on which Mr. 
Cobden’s treaty wasfounded. The budg- 
gets from 1860 to 1866 were a series of 
successes. The nation reposed unques- 
tioning confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s 
sagacity. They trusted him most when 
he was most daring, their trust rising to 
the demand, and beyond it. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was the mainstay 
of the ministry. On some minor political 


questions he still expressed his old opin- 
ions, but his growth was visible, and every 
fresh proof of it was hailed with delight 
by Liberals throughout the country, who 


saw in him their future premier. But 
this circumstance sealed his fate at the 
university. At the general election of 
1866 he lost his seat. Hastening to 
Manchester, he announced to a crowded 
meeting in the Free Trade Hall that he 
was at last “unmuzzled.” A few days 
later he was returned for South Lanca- 
shire. 

A Reform Bill was the first task under- 
taken by the unmuzzled statesman. Lord 
Palmerston had died in the autumn, and 
Lord John Russell succeeded by right of 
seniority, but Mr. Gladstone was the most 
powerful member of the Cabinet. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Lowe’s great abilities were 
not then recognized, and the omission 
was disastrous. The new bill was suffi- 
ciently liberal to satisfy Mr. Bright. It 
was a bill “without tricks;” with no 
“new-fangled franchises;” it went on 
“the lines of the Constitution.” Its pro- 
posals were of the simplest character, and 
admitted of being enlarged from time to 
time as the poorer classes grew in intelli- 
gence and political capacity. Mr. Dis- 
raeli inveighed against it as dangerously 
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democratic, as tending to “ Americanize 
our institutions ” and let in the mob. The 
“ Cave of Adullam” was formed —a mis- 
cellaneous secession from the Liberal 
ranks, headed by Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Horsman —and the bill was lost. Mr. 
Disraeli now determined to “tap the 
lower strata” by extending the franchise 
to classes the dim prospect of whose ulti- 
mate enfranchisement had filled him with 
horror a few weeks before. He pro- 
posed to base the franchise on the rate- 
book. His timorous supporters were 
pacified by rie | told that in the large 
towns the bulk of the smaller tenants were 
compound householders, paying the rates 
through their landlords, and never appear- 
ing on the rate-book at all. But it was 
impossible to turn a merely economical 
arrangement between landlord and tenant 
into a buttress of the Constitution. Many 
of the advanced Liberals foresaw what the 
result must be, and Mr. Disraeli probably 
intended it. So at last, at the instance of 
the opposition, and amid the shrieks of 
the Adullamites, the compound house- 
holder was temporarily abolished, and 
household suffrage issued from the Con- 
servative crucible. 

Mr. Gladstone’s hands were now set 
free for another task. At the beginning 
of 1866 the state of Ireland forced itself 
upon the attention of Parliament. The 
disaffection which prevailed obliged the 
government to move the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. Parliament 
complied, and its suspension was renewed 
by Lord Derby’s government six months 
later. The O’Donoghue had moved an 
amendment to the address declaring that 
Irish disaffection arose from causes 
which it was “the duty of Parliament to 
inquire into and remove.” Mr. Bright 
appealed to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Dis- 
raeli, as “the trusted leaders” of both 
parties, to suspend their struggles for 
power, and apply themselves to the paci- 
fication of Ireland. The Reform Bill 
once disposed of, the question was re- 
newed. In 1868 Mr. Maguire brought 
forward his motion for an inquiry into the 
state of Ireland. Irish questions were 
thus raised by every circumstance that 
could give them emphasis; by the sus- 
pension of the constitutional guarantees 
for the liberty of the subject, by the ap- 
peals of representative politicians, and by 
the persistent efforts of Irish members. 
The occasion was born, not made. The 
challenge was thrown down, and had to be 
taken up, either by maintaining that noth- 
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ing could be done for Ireland, or by a 
serious attempt to redress its grievances. 
The responsibility of determining what 
the reply should be fell with inexorable 
incidence upon Mr. Gladstone. It wasa 
task he could not evade. Probably he 
was eager for it. The growth of his con- 
victions for many years had prepared him 
for such a crisis. He was unmuzzled and 
unfettered, with nothing to restrain him 
from applying to Irish affairs that highest 
principle of natural ethics, that eternal 
law of justice, which had unbound his 


conscience and enabled him to do right | 


at a time when the enchantments of his 
religious genius still held him in their 
spell. The hour had come, the man was 
ready for work, and a vast majority of 
‘the people in each of the three kingdoms 
responded to his summons. 

Then followed the period which Mr. 
Gladstone’s biographer, with pardonable 
enthusiasm, describes as the golden age 
of Liberalism. It began in November, 
1868, and ended in February, 1874 — five 
years replete with great measures. Mr. 
Gladstone was premier, Mr. Bright had a 
seat in the Cabinet, a sufficient indication 
of the heightened temperature of the 
party. Within those five years the Irish 
Church was disestablished and disen- 
dowed; the tenure of land in Ireland was 
placed on a more equitable footing ; cheap 
and efficient education was brought within 
reach of the poorest cottage in the land; 
purchase in the army was abolished, and 
the army reorganized; measures were 
taken for the reform and reconstruction 
of endowed schools; religious tests at 
the universities were abolished, and elec- 
toral rights were placed under the protec- 
tion of the ballot. Our foreign affairs, 
relating to Belgium, the Franco-German 
war, Russia, and the United States, were 
administered with dignity, reasonable- 
ness, and justice. It was a period of un- 
usual — at home. The revenue 
advanced by “leaps and bounds,” and 


after a series of surpluses Mr. Gladstone 
saw his way to a final surplus of six mil- 
lions, when the golden age suddenly 


vanished. There had long been “rifts in 
the lute.” The twenty-fifth clause of the 
Education Act troubled the Nonconform- 
ists. The extinction of abuses by the 
Endowed School Commission led to pite- 
ous outcries. The licensed victuallers 
swore implacable revenge for Mr. Bruce’s 
bill. The clergy trembled for the Bible 
and for their schools. There were pa- 
triots who would rather have fought over 
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the Alabama claims. Besides, it is a 
universal truth that great efforts produce 
reaction, and that enthusiasm subsides 
into lassitude. The crisis came when 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill was 
rejected by the help of some of his own 
supporters. He tendered his resignation 
at once, but on Mr. Disraeli’s absolute re- 
fusal to form a ministry he consented to 
remain in office. The defeat of the gov- 
ernment did not improve either the tem- 
per or the prospects of the Liberal party, 
while it threw fresh vigor into the ranks 
of their opponents. This circumstance, 
together with the loss of two or three 
by-elections in the autumn, brought Mr. 
Gladstone to a momentous decision. In 
January he announced the immediate dis- 
solution of Parliament. 

We know the result. The Liberal 
party suffered an overwhelming defeat, 
and within a few weeks the greatest min- 
ister and the most powerful administra- 
tion of our time were out of office. Mr. 
Gladstone’s share in producing this catas- 
trophe has not escaped censure. Un- 
doubtedly but for him it need not have 
happened when it did, and might not have 
happened at all. The Parliament of 1868 
had still two sessions to live, and on 
every question but one the government 
might count upon being supported by 
decisive majorities. In the course of two 

ears the Conservative reaction might 
ave itself reacted, while the Liberals 
would have had leisure to array their 
forces instead of being taken unawares. 
In any case, if defeat had come at last, it 
would have come in a less dramatic form, 
with less of pomp and circumstance for 
the victors. Perhaps the resolution to 
dissolve was rash, but it was at all events 
a noble indiscretion. Mr. Gladstone was 
assailed on all sides with the cry that he 
had not the confidence of the nation, and 
there were some grounds for believing 
that it was true. ithin the last three 
years the Liberals again and again have 
sought to bring it home to Lord Beacons- 
field’s conscience that he ought to sacri- 
fice his enormous majority in Parliament 
and submit himself to the country. It is 
true that in his case a policy had been 
entered upon which was not dreamed of 
when the present Parliament was elected, 
but the principle implied in the appeal to 
Lord Beaconsfield covers every case in 
which a premier has reason to doubt 
whether he still retains the confidence of 
the country. Mr. Gladstone scorned to 
tolerate a doubt on this point. He would 
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rule with the assent and applause of the 
nation, or not at all; and our opinion of 
his conduct depends upon whether party 
considerations are to be preferred to a 
nice sense of ministerial honor. Perhaps 
the manifesto in which Mr. Gladstone 
announced the dissolution was a mistake. 
Jeshurun had waxed fat and kicked. He 
cared nothing about finance. But the 
crowning disaster for the Liberal party 
was Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of the 
leadership. It is impossible to criticise 
his decision from a personal point of view 
without a fuller knowledge of the facts 
than is accessible to the public, but no 
reasons that can be seen amount to a 
justification. There was no pretence for 
alleging that he had lost the confidence 
of his party, and his proper place was at 
the head of the forlorn hope in the House 
of Commons. Political influence, more- 
over, cannot be resigned except on con- 
dition of a swift and final retreat from 
public life. But though Mr. Gladstone 


resigned he has not retreated. The free- 
dom he persuaded himself that he had 
acquired by retiring from the leadership 
has been so used as to make him a 
greater political power than ever, and he 
stands before his country at this moment 


as the impersonation of all that is hope- 
ful, bold, and belligerent in Liberalism. 

In the wonderful series of orations de- 
livered in Midlothian we have a crowning 
instance of Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual 
vigor and force of character. As a mere 
feat of bodily and mental prowess it 
stands unrivalled. A winter’s journey to 
Scotland and the delivery of one great 
speech might have been considered 
enough to task the energies of a man who 
the other day passed the Biblical limit of 
threescore years and ten. But Mr. Glad- 
stone made several speeches on his way, 
slight skirmishes prelusive to the cam- 
paign, and on reaching the enemy’s ter- 
ritory, from a secure base of operations at 
Dalmeny, he gave battle long and dire 
day after day for a week together, finish- 
ing up with a few sprightly flourishings 
as he gaily retreated towards the hospi- 
talities of Taymouth. It was mere pas- 
time then to write out his lord rector’s 
address, and fling the sheets as fast as 
his pen glided over them to a literary 
aide-de-camp, who undertook to have them 
in type next day. 

In the academical prelection at Glas- 
gow the political warrior figured in the 
equally familiar character of a man of 
letters; but before the day was over he 
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had thrown off his robes, donned his 
armor, and was busily engaged in giving 
a few parting strokes to the enemy. On 
returning, as in going, he was waylaid at 
the principal stations, and while the train 
was getting ready the orator fired off his 
speech to applauding thousands, the attor- 
ney-general at Preston having had the 
honor of receiving the final shot. Taken 
as a whole the exhibition is astounding. 
It is like a revelation of one of nature’s 
hitherto unsuspected marvels. We try to 
think of heroes with whom to compare 
him, but find none. The “frame of ada- 
mant and soul of fire” were ascribed to a 
man of six-and-thirty, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
achievement combines intellectual intre- 
pidity with physical endurance. In this 
Midlothian campaign we have an illustra- 
tion on the largest scale of that feature 
of his character which strikes us most, 
and the impression of which lasts long- 
est with us. It is expressed in the word 
force, power in action. It'is an ultimate 
fact in his constitution. He received as 
a happy inheritance a larger stock than 
most men of what George Eliot de- 
scribes as “solar energy.” He was born 
in and still inhabits a tropical clime, 
under the sun’s “ directer ray,” and a 
temperature which with others would 
pass for fever heat is his normal eleva- 
tion. It is this that has made him what 
he is. But for this endowment, suppos- 
ing all the rest of his intellectual char- 
acter to have been the same, the result 
would have been widely different. His 
contemplative tendencies might have led 
him to some pious retreat, where he 
would have meditated upon the problems 
of the universe, and the mysteries of the 
Church; or if he had taken to politics, 
he might have been known as a culti- 
vated speaker, and have discharged with 
credit the duties of a2 junior lord of the 
treasury, but he would’ never have be- 
come the foremost of England’s living 
statesmen. With this blending of a con- 
templative spirit and a restless thirst for 
action, if he had lived in the Middle 
Ages he would probably have found his 
way to the cloister with such men as 
Lanfranc and Anselm. He would have 
ruled his order, the monks would not have 
led a quiet life, and refractory monarchs 
and nobles would have felt the weight of 
his censures. Having been born, hap- 
pily for us, in the nineteenth century, he 
found an appropriate sphere in politics, 
but the spiritual element asserts itself, 
penetrating and traversing his character 
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in all directions, like seams of primitive 
granite. : 

This central fire of his nature affects 
everything. It gives its specific type to 
his imagination, which seems to consist 
in the fusing of his ideas, so as to set all 
their associations free and leave them to 
course along with but little guidance, ex- 
cept that which they derive from their 
imperious affinities. They are sometimes 
his master; they yield with reluctance to 
the discipline ot “discrete thought.” It 
seems as if, under his ardent gaze, they 
grew and glowed till they filled and in- 
flamed the whole sphere of intellectual 
vision. The passion that has kindled 
them is for the time supreme, and will 
continue so till the flame is self-consumed. 
Ideas of this high temperature demand a 
diction of corresponding pitch, and they 
find it in a style which is at once stately 
and solemn, exuberant and rhythmical ; 
in imperial sentences which go circling 
round like the orreries of an astronomical 
lecture, each vanishing away into space, 
to be followed by another and another in 
endless succession, till the wondering 
spectator is more than half convinced by 
the mere spell of admiration. Something 


external is wanted to keep this rhetorical 


affluence within bounds. ‘The pen may 
run its course unchecked, but the orator 
has an audience before him, and as an 
orator Mr. Gladstone never fails. He 
never forgets that it is his business to 
make the point at issue plain and to carry 
his audience with him. His sympathetic 
relation to them is sustained detain, 
and action and reaction are instantaneous. 
If for a moment the orator loses himself 
in the clouds, the necessities of his argu- 
ment soon recall him, and the lightning 
flash never fails to come just when it is 
wanted to give luminousness to his rea- 
soning and carry conviction home. But 
his most potent mastery over us is de- 
rived from the strength and the transpa- 
rent honesty of his convictions, and from 
the purity and elevation of his character, 
aided by the recollections which the sight 
of him awakens of a public career so 
blameless, disinterested and beneficent. 
His moral earnestness is the secret of 
his political growth. He has believed 
ardently and practised sincerely, and so 
has found his way to better things. 
Hence it has come to pass that the rising 
hope of the stern and unbending Tories 
of fifty years ago, after a course of stead- 
ily augmenting lustre, is to-day the bright 
and not yet setting star of progress and 
reform. HENRY DUNCKLEY. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
: EARTHBOUND: 
A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER I. 

THERE was but a small party for 
Christmas at Daintrey. The family were 
in mourning, which meant more than it 
usually means, anc the whole life of the 
place was subdued. Nevertheless, the 
brothers and sisters were young, and were 
beginning to rise above the impression of 
the grief which had come upon them. 
The gloom had lightened a little; they 
began to forget the details of death, and 
regard the image of their brother in an 
aspect more familiar. It was not long 
since the news had come, and yet already 
this change had taken place, as was inev- 
itable. The father ond mother were less 
easily cheered ; but life must go on even 
though death interrupts. The girls and 
boys could not be made to sit like mutes 
around a grave. They had to rise up 
again, and go on with their individual 
existence. Lady Beresford, who was a 
wise mother, felt and acknowledged this, 
though her heart was still bleeding. 
Christmas was coming ; and though there 
could be no Christmas festivities in the 
ordinary sense of the word, one or two 
old friends and connections were invited. 
Sir Robert, for his part, was opposed to 
the appearance of strangers. ._He was 
never very fond of visitors. “What do 
you want with people here?” he said, 
with a kind of growl, in which he dis- 
guised his grief. “Surely once ina way 
the girls might get through Christmas 
without visitors. Christmas! the very 
idea of these horrible merry Christmases 
that we shall have to go through makes 
me ill!” 

“] should do without them only too 
gladly, Robert: but the girls and the boys 
are too young to be cooped up. Grief is 
so monotonous, and they are so young. 
It is not that they love Az the less; but 
they must live — for that matter, we must 
all go on living,” she said, keeping with 
an effort the tears in hereyes. A mother 
who cannot give herself over to her sor- 
row, who must work through all her little 
daily round of duties all the same, and 
think of the girls’ bonnets, and the boots 
and flannels of the boys at school, and 
only now and then in a spare moment can 
shut her door or turn her face to the wall 
and weep a little over her dead, the tears 
that have been gathering slowly while she 
has smiled and talked and kept everything 
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going through the long day —has a hard 
task when her troubles come; but Lady 
Beresford bore her burden as sweetly as 
a woman could, holding up as long as was 
possible, then stopping to have her cry 
out, and rising and going on again. Sir 
Robert became morose with his grief; 
but she had no time for self-indulgence. 
And naturally she had her way, and the 
few were invited whom it had seemed to 
her good to invite. One of them was 
Edmund Coventry, who had been a ward 
of Sir Robert, and now in his manhood 
calculated upon being a member of the 
Daintrey party at all those periods which 
are specially dedicated to home. He was 
a young man of excellent character and 
very fair fortune; and, if the truth must 
be told, the heads of the house at Dain- 
trey had concluded that he would be a 
very convenient match for Maud, who 
was the second girl. Perhaps it would 
be better to say that one of the heads of 
the house had already perceived and ac- 
cepted this view. A matchmaking mother 
is a thing that is supposed on English 
soil to be extremely objectionable; and 
yet if she does not think of the welfare 
of her girls, whoistodoit? The French 
mother considers it her first duty. Lady 
Beresford was a high-minded English- 
woman, and not a scheming mamma; but 
she could not shut her eyes to the fact 
that Edmund Coventry was exactly suited 
to Maud. And so, among the few who 
came to spend a very quiet Christmas at 
Daintrey, and “ cheer a sad house,” which 
was what she said in her invitations, Ed- 
mund was one of the first of whom she 
thought. 

“ Poor boy!” she said, “ he has always 
come here. He has no other place where 
he will care to go. Of course he will 
know that it will not be lively. But he is 
a good boy. I do not think he will mind.” 

“T am sure, mamma, he will not mind,” 
said Susan, who was the eldest. Susan 
was going to make a by no means brilliant 
marriage. She was to marry a young 
man who was in the diplomatic service, 
but had no money, and was scarcely the 
sort of man to bea diplomat; so that the 
prizes of that profession seemed improb- 
able to him. And she thought it very 
desirable that Maud and Edmund Coven- 
try should see a good deal of each other. 
“He will be glad to be with us in our 
trouble,” she said; “he was always fond 
of Willie.” Thus the invitation was given 
half in love and tender certainty of sym- 
pathy, yet half with a certain calculation 
too. 
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The other guests were of a very quiet 
kind —a brother of Sir Robert’s, a lonely 
bachelor; a widowed sister of Lady 
Beresford’s with her little boy and girl; 
the former clergyman of the parish, who 
had been Willie’s tutor once upon atime ; 
a nephew who was an orphan, and had no 
home to spend his Christmas in; and 
Edmund. “ He will be the only little bit 
of liveliness. He will help to cheer us 
up,” Susan said. Her attaché was to 
come too, but only for a few days. He 
was one of those to whom social duties 
were important, and he had a great many 
visits to pay. But for this mourning they 
would have been married before now. 

Edmund Coventry was a young man 
who was very well off, and very greatly 
esteemed. He was _ twenty-seven—no 
longer a boy. He had a very nice estate, 
and a house in town, and no relations to 
speak of. He was very well-looking, 
without being handsome, which is _per- 
haps the sort of compromise with nature 
which is most approved in England. 
There are a great many people who do 
not care for unusually handsome men. 
Beauty is an extravagance, they feel, in 
the male portion of the world. But Ed- 
mund’s good looks did not go the length 
of beauty. He was not a tall, muscular, 
well-developed hero, but slight, and not 
more than of middle stature. With all 
he was an ingratiating, lovable young 
man, very gentle in manners, very tender 
in his friendships; no déubt he would 
make an excellent husband. There was 
no need to explain to him the position of 
affairs in the house. He knew all about 
it, and he sympathized with them in every 

oint. “ Mamma hesitated to ask you,” 
said Maud, “because we were to be so 
quiet.” “Could I wish to be anything 
but quiet?” he said, with a tender half- 
reproach. “Do you think, after all the 
happy times here, that I have no feeling? ” 
But, indeed, no one had thought that, as 
Maud made haste to say. 

The carols were sung, but with tears 
inthem. The house was dressed as usual 
with holly and all the decorations of the 
time ; and there was at least a great deal of 
conversation, which lightened the gloom 
and silence of the previous period. Even 
Sir Robert was glad to talk to Mr. Light- 
foot, who had been the rector in former 
times. On Christmas night the attempt 
at games was somewhat doleful, as it will 
be, alas! this Christmas in many a sor- 
rowing and many an anxious house ; but 
the talk and the little bustle of renewed 
movement did everybody good. The 
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commonplace ghost-stories which are 
among the ordinary foolishnesses of 
Christmas did not suit with the more seri- 
ous tone in which their thoughts flowed ; 
but there was some talk among the older 
people about those sensations and presen- 
timents that seem sometimes to convey a 
kind of prophecy, only understood after 
the event, of sorrow on the way; and the 
young ones amused themselves after a 
sort with discussions of those new-fangled 
fancies which have replaced that old favor- 
ite lore. They talked about what is called 
spiritualism, and of many things, both in 
that fantastic faith and in the older ghostly 
traditions, which we are all half glad to 
think cannot be explained. The older 
people, indeed, unhesitatingly rejected all 
mediums and supernatural operators of 
every kind as impostors; but even on 
this point various members of the party 
had things to tell which they did not know 
how to explain. “Is not there some tra- 
dition of a ghost about Daintrey?” Mr. 
Lightfoot, the old rector, said, as they all 
sat in a wide circle round the great glow- 
ing fire just before the moment should 
arrive for bed-candles and general good- 
nights. There was not very much light 
in the room, but, large as it was, it was 


all ruddy and brilliant with the blaze of 
the great cheerful fire. 
“ Nothing of the sort,” said Sir Robert 


emphatically. It was he who was most 
strong as to the whole thing being an im- 
position, and who “did not believe a 
word” of the stories he was told. 

“TI believe there is something —very 
vague,” said Lady Beresford. But there 
was a meaning look exchanged between 
them, and the talk suddenly ceased. 

And by-and-by the ladies went all flock- 
ing out of the room, carrying their lights, 
like a procession of the wise virgins in 
the parable. But their black dresses 
made that procession a sad one, though 
the soft bloom of the young faces came 
out with even more effect when the light 
found nothing else to dwell upon. The 
young men found a little relief from the 
gravity of the conversation in the smok- 
ing-room, where Mr. Beresford the elder, 
the uncle of the party, discoursed upon 
town and its charms, and congratulated 
himself that he was not like his brother 
Robert, the head of the family, and com- 
pelled to pass his winters in the middle 
of those damp acres of park. “It would 
kill me in a year,” Mr. Beresford said. 
On the whole they were all glad that the 
worst was over, and Christmas got safely 
done with for that year. 
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CHAPTER II. 


EDMUND showed no inclination to cut 
his visit short; he stayed on after Uncle 
Reginald had returned to his dear club 
and his rooms in St. James’s Street, and 
the attaché had gone on upon his round of 
visits, and young Beresford, the cousin, 
had returned to his work. The eldest of 
the sons at home was over twenty; the 
other two were boys at school. And 
Susan and Maud and little Edie were the 
girls. It could not be a very sad house, 
after all, with all that youth in it; and on 
the whole Daintrey began to turn round 
as it were, like the earth when a new day 
is breaking, turning itself to meet the 
light. Edmund was very much at home 
and very comfortable, and he was pleased 
to think that he was doing them good, as 
Lady Beresford told him with a smile of 
tender gratitude. Ithad not yet occurred 
to him that of all people in the world 
Maud was the one who would suit him 
most exactly for a wife. But he was ina 
very promising way for making that dis- 
covery, which had already faintly gleamed 
upon the consciousness of Maud herself 
as neither unlikely nor unpleasant. They 
saw a great deal of each other, though not 
a bit too much. They were like brother 
and sister, Lady Beresford said; which 
was quite true: and yet there was always 
a possibility of something more. 

Daintrey was a handsome house of no 
particular period, built almost due east 
and west like a church. The front en- 
trance was by a square court shut in by a 
screen-wall built between the two wings. 
At the back the wings were very shallow, 
projecting but slightly from the corps de 
logis. On the south side of the house 
was a green terrace, as high as the win- 
dows of the sitting-rooms, ascended b 
handsome marble steps ornamented with 
vases as in an Italian garden and sepa- 
rated by the brilliant parterres of the 
flower-garden from the house. Running 
along the upper end of the garden and 
connecting it with the west end of the 
house was the lime-tree walk, a noble bit 
of avenue at right angles with the terrace. 
Both of these were beautiful —but the 
little square corner which connected them 
was not beautiful. Here, for no apparent 
reason at all, a wall had been built, of the 
date of some hundred years back, a high 
brick wall, quite out of place, screening in 
a square and rather gloomy angle of grass, 
in the midst of which stood a high pedes- 
tal surmounted by a large stone vase. 
Whether this was meant to commemorate 
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anything, or whether it was merely sup- 
posed to be ornamental, in the days of 
George III., nobody could tell ; but that it 
was very funereal and ugly was certain. 
In the side of this wall farthest from 
the house was a door which opened into 
the byway through the park. Perhaps the 
wall had been built to stop some right of 
way ; perhaps — but there is little use in 
multiplying peradventures. There stood 
the wall built to shut out no one knew 
what; there loomed aloft the funeral urn 
upon its pedestal raised to commemorate 
no one knew what. Sometimes the door 
would be locked by a sulky gardener, and 
the key had to be hunted for in the 
house and out of it, high and low. At 
such moments Sir Robert, especially if he 
had himself to wait, would vow that he 
would throw down the wall and abolish 
both urn and door. But Sir Robert was 
an absolute Tory in action, though some- 
thing of a Liberal in politics ; and threat- 


ened walls live long, especially when | 


there is no reason why they should live. 
Edmund had gone out with the inten- 

tion of walking to the village one of these 

wintry afternoons. There had been talk 


of skating, but the ice was not quite solid 
enough for skating, and his errands to the 
village were manifold. He was going to 


see about Maud’s skates, which wanted 
something done to them. He was going 
to the rectory to tell the new rector, who 
was young and a great athlete, to join the 
ee) at the pond to-morrow if the frost 
“held;” and he had other little commis- 
sions todo. When there is nothing bet- 
ter to be done it is something for a man 
to have commissions in the village —it 
gives him a reason for his walk ; it makes 
him feel that he is not absolutely without 
an occupation. The boys were all about 
the pond, helping it to freeze, as the 
keeper said — watching, at least, with the 


most anxious eyes, how this process went | 


on. Edmund came out at the western 
door of the house facing a low red sun, 
which shone into his eyes, casting long 
level gleams of light across the grass and 
dyeing itorange. He was very lightheart- 
ed to-day, with a feeling that poor Willie 
Beresford had died long ago, and that life 
had begun again, and that the prospects 
of existence were opening out. Perhaps 
it was Maud, whose sweetness and pleas- 
ant society had suggested to him long 
stretches of happy life to come. He went 
out, glad even of the sharpness of the air, 
pleased to hear the crackling under his 
feet which betokened the frost, and ad- 
miring the fairy whiteness in which the 
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great trees had robed themselves. Alllit 
up with those red rays, with warm and 
gorgeous belts of color upon the sky, and 
every prospect of cold and fine weather, 
the things most desirable when there is 
a frost and it is Christmas, the prospect 
round him was of itself exhilarating. 
How foolish, he thought, of the girls not 
to come out, to get the benefit of the 
smart walk through the park, and the 
keen fresh air which made his counte- 
nance glow. Talkofsummer! The park 
at Daintrey was lovely always, but it 
never was more beautiful than it was now, 
with that red sunshine lighting up all 
those stately white giants in their robes 
of rime. He started lightly, closing the 
door after him with a cheerful bang, and 
turning his steps towards the lime-tree 
walk, through which one great beam of 
sunshine like red gold had pierced in the 
opening between the two greatest trees. 
This looked like a golden bridge cutting 
the little avenue in two; beyond it there 
was the shadow of the wall already de- 
scribed which thrust itself straight in 
front of the low sun. 

While Edmund admired this great 
broad blaze of light he was startled by 
seeing something move beyond it in the 
darker part — something white, which he 
could not make out so long as he was 
himself in the sun. But when hé had 
crossed that bridge of light he was still 
more surprised to see in front of him, at 
the end of the avenue, a woman, a lady, 
walking along with the most composed 
and gentle tread. The road was not ex- 
actly a private road —all the people from 
the village, almost everybody who came 
to Daintrey on foot, used it. But Ed- 
mund thought he knew all the people 
about, and he certainly did not know any 
one whose appearance was at all like that 
of the lady who preceded him to the 
door in the wall —unless it were one of 
the girls masquerading; but he had just 
left the girls with their mother round the 
fire, and he could not entertain this idea. 
The dress, too, struck him with great 
surprise. It was a white dress, with a 
black mantle round the shoulders, and a 
large hat: not unlike the kind of costume 
which people in zsthetic circles begin to 
affect, but far more real and natural, it 
seemed to him—though how he could 
judge at this distance and with only the 
lady’s back visible it would be difficult to 
tell. The curious thing was that the mo- 
ment Edmund saw this pretty figure in 
front of him his heart began to beat. He 
had the same feeling which a man some- 
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times has when he suddenly meets a 
lovely face and says to himself that, please 
God, this woman is the one woman for 
him. But sucha thing would be absurd 
when you consider that it was only her 
back hesaw. Yet it made his heart beat ; 
he was seized with a great desire to fol- 
low, to “ get a good look” at her, to know 
what she could be doing here and who 
she was. What had she been doing 
there? _— a creature of so much 
grace, moving like that, dressed like that, 
could not possibly have been visiting the 
servants’ hall; and that she had not been 
in the drawing-room he was sure. If she 
only would turn round at the sound of his 
step; but she did not turn round. She 
moved on as if she heard nothing — across 
the curious little square, straight to the 
door in the wall. Come, Edmund said to 
himself, if she is going to the village I 
must overtake her. And he did not hurry, 
feeling sure she could not escape him. 
He was pleased by the little mystery — 
who could it be? But he must find out 
before he returned, for unknown ladies do 
not walk about in a park in the country, 
or go to and fro between the village and 
the great house, without being easily 
traceable. What a pretty walk she had! 
so light that her step was not audible — 
no creaking and crunching upon fallen 
twigs and stones and frostbound sod as 
with him. He was charmed with the 
pretty, graceful figure — certainly a little 
like Maud, slimmer and not quite so 
straight, with a pretty droop in it of 
fragility and dependence, but yet certainly 
like— younger perhaps, though Maud 
was but nineteen. He followed her soft- 
ly, promising to himself to quicken his 
steps as soon as she should have passed 
the door in the wall to which she was 
leading the way. Presently, about two 
minutes before him, she reached the door ; 
he was so near that he could see her half 
turn round as if to look who was behind: 
but, though she must have perceived him, 
she closed the door upon him as she 
passed through —not very civil, he 
thought; but perhaps she was esfidg/e, 
and could not resist alittle merry affront 
to him, innocently provocative, as is the 
fashion of girls. He hurried along the 
few intervening steps of the way, and 
opened the door. Perhaps after all she 
knew him; perhaps it was Maud, who 
was very fond of fun in the old days. 
The smile was almost a laugh on his 
mouth when he stepped out of the park 





him — not shutting it elaborately, as she 
had taken the trouble to do. 

Strange, very strange! There was no- 
body to be seen on the other side of the 
door; certainly it must be Maud or one of 
the girls. She had slipped behind a bush, 
no doubt, to bewilder him. There were 
several byways running in different direc- 
tions — one towards the deserted cricket- 
ground, another towards the keeper’s cot- 
tage, beside the straight road which led 
to the village. Probably she had tucked 
up her dress and made a dart among the 
brushwood out of sight. He stood for a 
moment looking after her, now one way, 
now another, but he could see no one. 
“TI know you,” he cried, “I know you; 
where are you, Maud?” But there was 
no answer from among the brushwood. 
Finally, he had to make up his mind that 
the trick had been successful, that she 
had got away, and that if he was to exe- 
cute his commissions in the village he 
must not lose any time. But he went 
along with only half the spirit with which 
he had started, his mind quite absorbed 
in this adventure. As he resumed his 
way he met one of the keepers coming in 
the opposite direction, whom he stopped 
to ask if he had met a. lady on his way. 
The man looked at him as if he thought 
him mad, but answered no, he had met 
noone. “A lady in a white dress anda 
black mantle,” said Edmund. “ Lord bless 
you, sir,” said the keeper, “a white dress !” 
—and then it occurred to Edmund for the 
first time how entirely inappropriate such 
a garb was to the season. It must have 
been one of the girls who had “ dressed 
up,” as they used to be so fond of doing in 
the old days, to give himafright. And yet 
in his heart he did not in the least believe 
this explanation he had given to himself. 
Even Maud, though he liked her so much, 
had never excited that sudden and cause- 
less emotion in his heart. It was some 
one new—some one who had never 
crossed his path before, and who was 
destined to work he knew not what com- 
motion init. But then, who could it be? 

“ Did you go out after I went out?” he 
asked, when he went back to Daintrey. 
“Tell me, did you or any one take a run 
into the park?” 

“Oh, no; mother would not let us go. 
She said we could not go to skate to-mor- 
row if we went out so late to-day.” 

“Or has any one been here? Did you 
have any visitors?” Edmund asked, 
though he knew very well that this could 


and let the door swing carelessly behind | not explain the presence of the lady, who 
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must have left the house before he did. 
Maud looked up at him with her soft blue 
eyes. 

Me We have had no one,” she said. “ We 
did not stir all the afternoon. Mother 
had a headache, and we did not wish to 
leave her. After you went out we sat and 
talked till the dressing-bell rang. That 
was all; but why do you suppose we must 
have had visitors?” Edmund felt—he 
could scarcely tell why —a little —_— 
and unwillingness to explain himself. 

“ Because I met a lady in the park,” he 
said, “‘and could not make out who she 
was. Have you any new neighbors since 
I have been gone?” 

Maud shook herhead. “ Nobody,” she 
said. Nobody had been calling. Nobody 
had intruded into the neighborhood. She 
looked earnestly at the young man, who, 
for his part, was a little excited by his 
own questions, but not at all unpleasantly 
excited. 

“JT thought for a moment you were 
playing me a trick. She looked a little 
like you — that is, her figure looked like 
you. I did not see her face.” 

“Like me?” Maud was half pleased, 
but more surprised. “/ play you a trick? 
I don’t think,” she said, with a sad look, 
“that I shall ever do that again.” 

“ But I hope you will a hundred times,” 
said the young man; and this pleased 
her, though she could not have told why. 
“But help me to find out who it is,” he 
went on. “I feel annoyed that I don’t 
know everybody, as I used to do. She 
was dressed in white with a ——” 

“In white! You must have been 
dreaming,” said Maud, in amazement. 

He stopped short again. ‘“ That’s why 
1 thought it must be you,” he said, yet 
with a little conscious jesuitry, for he had 
not thought so — indeed, had assured 
himself that the little stir of his being 
which he had experienced could = 
mean that this was some one of a dif- 


ferent kind from any he had met before: 
a new woman, a creature born to influ- 


ence him. “But it is quite true, and I 
was not dreaming. She had on a white 
own. Something black over her shoul- 
ers, like the thing ladies have been wear- 
ing lately: I forget how you call it — not 
acloak nos a scarf — something put round 
and knotted behind like this,” said Ed- 
mund, doing his best to show how, upon 
himself with his hands. 
“ A fichu, you mean,” said Maud, suf- 
fering herself | to be betrayed into a smile. 
“A fichu, that’s the thing; and a large 
broad hat. But she did not look like 
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ne looked quite natu- 
ral.” 

“ What an interest you must have taken 
in this lady! When did you meet her? 
It could not have been any one comin 
here, for no one has been here all day.” 

“T met her — but I did not meet her — 
I followed her along the lime-tree walk 
and out by the little corner door.” 

“How very strange! I cannot think 
who it can have been. And where did 
she go after?” 

“That is the strangest of all,” said Ed- 
mund. “She disappeared somewhere. 
That was another reason why I thought 
it must have been you. I cannot tell 
where she went. Down by the keeper’s 
cottage, I suppose; but I saw her no 
more.” 

“J’ll tell you who it was,” said Maud, 
just a little piqued — “it must have been 
the keeper’s niece, who has come for a 
little change. She is in a dressmaker’s 
in London. Of course she will dress 
nicely —though to wear whzfe on a winter 
afternoon, trailing across the damp grass 
—” She laughed again, but not so 
sweetly as before. “This must have 
been your lady, Edmund, I fear.” 

“I do not believe it. I cannot believe 
it,” he said, much vexed; but after a good 
deal of resistance he was brought to allow 
that, as he had only seen her back, and 
that at a little distance, he could not have 
any such certainty as he had supposed 
that she was a lady. 

“ Besides,” said Maud, with a little 
gentle triumph, “a girl like that may walk 
like a lady and dress like a lady. She 
has got to be among ladies most of her 
time, and to see the best people. Unless 
= talked to her and found she dropped 
her h’s, or had vulgar ideas, how could 
you tell? Indeed, sometimes they talk 
even, just as nicely as we do,” said the 
young lady, more just than many of her 
sind. This seemed to make an end of 
the question. At least Edmund could 
find no more to say ; and Lady Beresford, 
who had observed the long and interest- 
ing conversation in which he had been 
engaged with Maud, gave him a still 
kinder smile than usual when she bade 
him good-night. 


CHAPTER III. 


NEXT day the frost held; the pond was 
bearing, and the whole house turned out 
to skate — even Sir Robert. Lady Beres- 
ford looked on with that indulgent won- 
der with which a woman regards a man’s 
delight in outdoor amusements, and the 
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charm they exercise over him. She was 
unfeignedly glad that her husband should 
be roused from that growling seclusion 
in the library, which looked like temper 
and meant grief — glad to the bottom of 
her heart; and yet there was a wondering 
in her mind, a sensation of half-grieved, 
half-smiling surprise. She was glad to 
get them all out of the house, and said 
“Thank God!” fervently, that here was 
something which would take off the strain, 
which would bring in a little amusement, 
and help the convalescence of grief which 
was working itself so quickly in these 
oung people; and then she went up to 
See own room and shut her door, feeling 
as if she, who had the best right to it, 
had got that faithful sorrow all to herself, 
and uncovered his picture, and read his 
last letter, and wept out all the tears 
that had been gathering and gathering. 
Meanwhile, the rest had got out of the 
shadow for the moment, and the pond 
was a merry scene. Sir Robert skated 
about very solemnly at first, taking long 
turns round the island that lay at one end 
of the long piece of water; but by-and- 
by he began to help little Edie and give 
directions to Tom. This diversion filled 
up the whole day and the next. Edmund 
had been half vexed, half irritated by the 
supposed discovery that his white lady 
was the keeper’s nicce, —— as Maud 
had already given him several little play- 
ful reminders, and he determined accord- 
ingly that he would not allow himself to 
think any more of the little figure which 
had so charmed him. Of course it was 
mere imagination, nothing else —a girl’s 
back, in a black fichu and white gown. 
What could any one make of that? There 
was in his mind a lurking purpose of com- 
ing home from the ice some evening by 
the keeper’s cottage, just to see ; buteven 
that he did not carry out for those two 
days. On the third afternoon, however, 
by some chance, he was left to come home 
shan. The others had set out before 
he was ready. He heard their voices 
sounding cheerily throrgh the frosty night 
air, a good way on, upon the path before 
him, when he completed his last long 
whirl round the island, during which Sir 
Robert had got impatient, and summoned 
all his flock about him. They had all 
lingered to the last moment possible, as 
there were signs of the frost breaking. 


_ It was dark, so dark that Edmund could 


scarcely see to take his skates off, and 
all the hollows of the park were full of 
mist, and the sky overspread and blurred, 
and covered with clouds. It was clearer 





in the east, however, and there an early, 
pale-eyed young moon, with a ‘certain 
eagerness about her, as though full of 
impatience to see what was going on in 
the earth, had got up hastily in a bit of 
blue. She touched the mists, and made 
them poetical, gradually lightening over 
the milky expanse of the park, in which 
the trees stood up like bands of shadows. 

Suddenly it came into Edmund’s head 
that this was the very moment to carry 
out his intention. He took up his skates 
hastily, and walked round by the other 
end of the pond towards the cottage 
of Ferney the keeper. The moon, getting 
brighter every moment, threw the whole 
little settlement of this small habitation 
in the midst of the park and woods, into 
brilliant relief. There was a sound of 
dogs and human voices populating the 
stillness, and the cluster of low red roofs, 
the smoke from the chimneys, the cheer- 
ful blaze of firelight out of the uncovered 
windows, seemed to cheer and warm the 
whole landscape. Half ashamed of his 
own artifice, Edmund stopped at the 
door to give some message to the keeper. 
In the room beyond he saw a young 
woman seated at a table sewing, the light 
of a candle throwing full light upon her. 
She was dressed in black, with the usual 
white collar and little locket—a hand- 
some, pale girl; and as Edmund stared 
in, forgetful of politeness in his curiosity, 
she got up, with a reserve that was in 
itself coquettish, and walked to the other 
end of the room. When he saw this 
movement he had almost laughed aloud. 
That the lady of the lime-walk! They 
might as well have told him that good 
Mrs. Ferney, with her stout, matronly 
bulk, and white apron, was the lady he 
had met. He went off, pleased with his 
own discrimination, pleased that he had 
not been mistaken, wondering if he should 
ever meet her again anywhere. He telt 
sure that he would know her, wherever he 
might see her, by her figure and by her 
walk. 

He asked the keeper some trivial ques- 
tion to justify his pause at the house, 
then walked on, whistling, with cheerful 
speed, till he came to the little corner 
door, as it was called; but he had scarce- 
ly got within, when he checked himself 
abruptly. The moon was shining full 
across the green terrace and the empty 
beds of the flower-garden, streaming upon 
this little forlorn angle and its big ugly 
urn. Full in its light, softly crossing in 
front of the big pedestal, her pretty figure 
relieved against it, within half a dozen 
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paces of him, coming towards him, was 
the lady he had seen before. Her dress 
was the same dead white, with the black 
fichu, all frills and fringe, tied behind; a 
broad hat, thrown back a little from her 
face. His heart gave a great jump when 
he saw that in a moment he must pass 
close, and that she could not in any way 
conceal herself from him. He almost 
stopped short, but she came on softly, 
without embarrassment, without alarm. 
Certainly she was like Maud: a tender 
little pensive face, with soft, very large 
eyes — which must be blue, Edmund felt 
—a pensive half-smile about the mouth. 
She was neither startled by the sight of 
him, nor did she take a single step out of 
his way, but went on at the same com- 
posed pace. She had almost passed him, 
when he bethought himself to pull off his 
hat. This seemed to give her a little 
movement of surprise. She half turned 
her head to look at him, and the half- 
smile on her delicate lips brightened a 
little. It was too slight, too evanescent, 
to be called pleasure; and yet it was 
something like pleasure that lighted up 
the gentle face. Then she passed on, 
and in another moment had gone out by 
the door. He had not opened it for her, 
as politeness required. He had been too 
much taken by surprise — bewildered by 
the sudden appearance. Even now he 
stood still, dazed, not knowing what to do, 
puzzled how to address a lady whom he 
did not know, to intrude into an acquaint- 
ance whether she wished it or not, but 
yet feeling it impossible to let her go like 
this. He stood—was it for a moment, 
or longer ?— hesitating, wondering: then 
rushed after her, meaning to say that she 
could not possibly cross the park at this 
hour alone, that she must permit him to 
accompany her. In his haste he made a 
dash at the door, threw it open, plunged 
out into the wide white desert where she 
had gone. The moon shone full upon all 
the breadth of the park. The ground 
was higher here, and there was less mist; 
the pathway wound along for a hundred 
yards or so, fully visible; but no one 
was there. “Again!” he cried, speaking 
the word aloud in his confusion and an- 
noyance. The bushes indeed clustered 
thick upon the way to the keeper’s cot- 
tage. Could this be a second niece, a 
daughter, another young woman living 
there? He was so vexed, so disap- 
— so tantalized, that he did not 

now what to do or say. 

“Has Ferney a daughter as well as a 
niece?” he said to Maud, singling her 
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out again, her mother remarked, from all 
the rest. 

“A daughter? Oh, no; nobody but 
Jane. They brought her up; but that is 
all. Why do you take so much interest 
in the Ferneys, Edmund? You have 
always known them, ever since you first 
came here.” 

Then Edmund told his story. How 
once more he had seen the strange lady : 
how she had passed through the door, 
and once more gone down the keeper’s 
way; or, at least,so he supposed. Had 
she gone to the village he must have seen 
her. This time Maud became excited, 
too. She took her mother into council. 
“ Mother, do you know any one who has 
lately come to the village, or to any of the 
houses about? I should think she must 
be a crazy person. Edmund has met her 
twice in the lime-tree walk, in a white 
dress 4 

“Edmund must have been dreaming,” 
Lady Beresford said. 

“ Not any more than I am now. I saw 
her quite plain to-night. There is some- 
thing in her air, generally, that reminds 
me of Maud. I thought it was Maud 
herself playing me a trick the first time I 
saw her.” 

“ And dressed in white. 
traordinary thing!” said Maud. 
can it be?” 

This incident of the dress moved the 
ladies more than it did the man. He had 
to explain to them exactly what kind of a 
dress it was that she wore. “Though I 
daresay he has not a notion,” said Lady 
Beresford. “Probably it is only some 
light color. Men never know vi 

A slight look of uneasiness got into her 
face. She listened as the dress was de- 
scribed with reluctance, trying to change 
the subject; but the others were very 
much interested. ‘A dress not like any- 
— you ladies wear now,” Edmund 
said. 

“A dress, I should say, very like what 
the art people wear. It must be some 
artistic person who has taken lodgings in 
the village,’ said Mrs. Cole, who was 
Lady Beresford’s sister. ‘ Depend upon 
it that is what she is, an art-student, not 
rich, living in some little rooms, studying 
the effects of a winter landscape, or some- 
thing of that sort. Perhaps Ferney has 
lether his parlor. Hasn’t he got a par- 
lor? That is what this strange visitor 
must be.” 


Such an ex- 
* Who 


This was not quite so objectionable to 
Edmund’s feelings as the other guess, 
and the talk got quite animated about his 
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lady. Only Lady Beresford did not quite 
like it. “Please not to say anything 
about her to Sir Robert,” she said; “he 
is not fond of strangers about.” And she 
was visibly uneasy. But no one could 
tell why. 

As for Edmund himself, his mind was 
very much occupied with this a 
vision. He thought, with a thrill all 
through him, of the soft look of surprised 
pleasure that had come over her face as 
he took off his hat. Why should she be 
surprised? sIt was a thing any gentleman 
ought to have done, meeting her there, 
all alone, a stranger in the place, where 
he was himself at home. he thing he 
regretted was that he had not been a tittle 
quicker, that he had not followed her out, 
and asked her to let him see her safely 
across the park. Perhaps she would not 
have liked that. Perhaps the suggestion 
that it was not safe to walk about alone 
might have offended her. But she did 
not look at all like one of those women 
who assert a right to walk alone, and to 
do whatever pleases them. Anyhow, he 
would not let her escape him so another 
time; and no doubt he would meet her 
again. After this he was continually 
haunting the lime-tree walk. The last 


day of the skating he made an excuse to 
return early, but she was not there; and, 
indeed, he did not see her again till his 
heart had been sick with disappointment 


on two or three occasions. The frost 
broke up; then came a day or two of rain, 
and all the bondage of the ice melted, and 
the paths ran in little torrents, and a few 
feeble spikes of snowdrops began to come 
up in the empty flower-beds. The weath- 
er grew mild all of a sudden. And one 
day the hounds met near Daintrey, and 
all the party went out. They came back 
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Her head was a little thrown back. Ah, 
yes! surely they were blue, those eyes; 
they could not have been anything but 
blue. And she had very little color in 
her face, just enough to make it lifelike, 
and give an appearance of health and 
perfection ; no sickliness, no incomplete- 
ness was in the hue. The soft little half- 
smile was still upon the lips—lips that 
were like rose-coral, not very red, but 
warm and soft. She came on without 
paying any attention to Edmund, as if, 
indeed, she did not see him. And this 
piqued him a little. But his heart leaped 
so at the sight of her that he was not 
capable of cool judgment or criticism. 
This time his mind was made up. If it 
was rude, he was very sorry, but he must 
speak to her, whatever happened. He 
stopped suddenly when they met, and 
once more took off his hat. And then, in 
a moment, like the sun rising, that ex- 
pression of pleasure came to her face. 
The smile grew brighter. She stopped, 
too, and looked at him with such satisfac- 
tion, such a tender interest in her eyes, 
that he was utterly confounded, and stood 
gazing at her, the words that he had 
meant to say failing him. Rude! no, 
evidently she did not think him rude. A 
gentle delight seemed to spread over her 
— affectionate pleasure, as if of a happi- 
ness she had vainly expected, and for 
which she was thankful beyond words. 
After all, it was she who spoke first. 
She said, in the softest little musical 
voice, a little thin, but sweet, like the 
cooing of a dove; and what she said was 
as remarkable in its simplicity as the fact 
that she was the first to begin the ac- 
quaintance. “So you see me!” was, in 
tones of gentle pleasure, what she said. 

“See you! —indeed this is now the 


in the afternoon, tired, and damp, and | third time that I have the pleasure of 


soiled with the mud; but when the others 
went in to be warmed and dried, and 


seeing you,” said Edmund eagerly. “* The 
last night I could not forgive myself for 


made comfortable, having had enough of | not asking if I might walk home with 
air and exercise for the day, Edmund lin-| you. It was very late for you to walk 
ered outside, as he now always did, as | alone across the park.” 
ong as he could get any excuse for doing| To this she answered nothing, but 
so. And this time he was rewarded. In| looked at him with the softest, caressing 
the middle of the lime-tree walk he saw | looks, as if it were a pleasure to her to 
her suddenly coming towards him. One | hear his voice; and yet the perfect mod- 
moment there had seemed to be nobody |esty, simplicity, and innocence of the 
about. He turned his head to see what) virginal countenance uplifted to him, 
was meant by some little stir behind him ; | made every thought but those of respect 
and when he turned again she was there,|and even reverence impossible to Ed- 
walking towards him, with her soft, gen-| mund. At the same time he was slightly 
tle, composed tread. Her hands were abashed by this steadfast look, which 
clasped before her. Her white dress might have made a vain man complacent, 
trailed a little behind her, but seemed to | but for something in it of unapproachable 
have no stain upon it, or mark of the wet. | purity and isolation which gave the be- 
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holder a sense of awe. Edmund did not 
know how to go on. It was more difficult 
than could be told to proceed in the con- 
versation. Phrases about the happiness 
of making her acquaintance — about the 
desire of the ladies at Daintrey to know 
if they could be of service to the stranger, 
which he had (though totally without au- 
thority) conned and prepared, no longer 
seemed within his power of utterance. 
He stammered forth something about 
“ Lady Beresford — would be glad to see 

ou — to beofuse.” Towhich she shook 

er head half sadly, half with a kind of 


shadowy amusement. “ You have come to’ 


the neighborhood lately?” he said at last. 

“No; oh, no; | have been here— 
about Daintrey—a long, long time.” 
These strange words were interrupted by 
a little faint laugh like an echo, liké a 
laugh in music, the most spiritual liquid 
roll of soft words. “I have been a long 
time here.” 

Edmund grew more and more confused. 
“If that was so I must have seen you,” 
he said; “but perhaps you think a little 
time long. It would be natural, you are 
so young.” 

“ Nineteen,” she said; “I never was 
any more than nineteen; but it is a long, 
long time ago.” 

Then it began to dawn upon Edmund, 
though it was an idea he received with the 
greatest reluctance, that this tender, beau- 
tiful creature must be, not mad — that 
was too harsh a word — but like Ophelia, 
distraught. “Do you come out alone?” 
he said, gently. “Is there no one with 
youin these winter nights? it is dreary 
and cold in the park. I don’t think you 
ought to be alone.” 

She smiled upon him, again not saying 
anything for a moment. Then she said 
suddenly and very low, “I am always 
about here.” 

“You mean you are fond of this walk,” 
Edmund said. 

Again she smiled. “I go all about,” 
she said, very softly, “sometimes into 
the hcuse; but no one sees me. That is 
what made me so glad when you spoke. 
I have seen you often, but you are con- 
fused with the other ones. So many, so 
many I have seen. Now that you iove 
spoken to me I will always remember 
which is you.” 

Certainly she must be distraught. He 
was very sorry for her, very much touched 
by her, but also, though why he could not 


tell, a little alarmed, his heart beating 


very unsteadily and plunging in his 


breast. 
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“T hope,” he said, “ not out of any in- 
trusive or impertinent feeling, but for 
safety, I hope you will let me see you 
home.” 

Again he heard the little roll of the 


‘laugh, so utterly soft and distant ; but she 


made no reply. “I have seen a great 
many, a great many,” she said; “they all 
come and go, but they do not see me. 
That is the punishment I have. The 
house is altered. But I take a great in- 
terest in it: I was always fond of it.” 
Then the innocent little lau@h was suc- 
ceeded bya gentle, scarcely audible sigh. 

All this time the evening had been 
darkening, the sun had set, the mists 
were creeping up once more in all the hol- 
lows. Edmund felt a chill run through 
him. “It is getting late,” he said, “and 
cold. Ifyou are going to the village it 
is along walk. Forgive me, but I think 
you should let me take you home.” 

She looked at him almost mocking, but 
with such a tender version of mockery ; 
then turned and went towards the door in 
the wall. Her movements were so gentle 
and light that Edmund felt himself noisy, 
stumbling, awkward in every step he took. 
Her little feet seemed scarcely to touch 
the earth. He walked on ieesidle her con- 
fused, trembling, afraid, yet full of a 
strange happiness ; and the moon, which 
had been rising all the time, came shining 
upon them through the lofty, slender lime 
branches. It seemed to him in his bewil- 
dered condition, that it was like some 
poem he had read, or some dream he had 
dreamt, to walk thus in this measured soft 
cadence, with the moon upon their heads 
all broken and chequered by the anatomy 
of the great trees, like dark lines traced 
upon the sky. Then they came into the 
full moonlight, in the corner where the 
urn stood upon its pedestal. It seemed 
to Edmund that she went more slowly, as 
if lingering. ‘ This is a gloomy corner,” 
he said, forcing himself to speak. For 
the charm of the silence had come over 
him, and words seemed hard things to 
disturb those soft moments as they flowed 
away. 

“Not gloomy to me. I was always 
fond of it. When it was put up we were 
all pleased. That was what was wrong 
in me. You know,” she said, with her 
little soft laugh, “I was so fond of the 
house and the trees, and everything that 
was our own. I thought there was noth- 
ing better, nothing so good. I was all for 
the earth, and nothing more. That is 
why I am here so much.” She paused, 
and gave a little sigh: but then added, 
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brightening, “It is not hard; when you 
are usec to it, when now and then you 
meet with some one who sees you, it is 
not so hard. I ama littlesad sometimes, 
but very happy now.” 

And again she looked at him with that 
look of tender pleasure — enough to turn 
any man’s head. Edmund’s went round 
and round — he could say nothing more, 
but stammer, repeating himself, “It is a 
long walk; you must let me see you safely 
home across the park.” 

She answered him only by that low 
laugh, but even softer, sweeter, than be- 
fore. Then he opened the door for her. 
As she passed through she smiled upon 
him with a little wave of her hand. For 
his part he had put his foot on a soft 
piece of turf sodden with the rain, and it 
took him a minute to extricate the heel 
of his boot which had sunk into it. A 
minute, scarcely so much as a minute, 
but when he stepped out eagerly after her, 
his head full of that walk across the park, 
she was nowhere to be seen. One min- 
ute, not so much. Where was she? 
How had she managed to elude him? 
He was wild with disappointment and 
anger. Once more he made a hurried 
search behind all the bushes, in every lit- 
tle clump of brushwood. There was not 


a trace of her; though he thought once 
he heard her low, melodious laugh. Was 
ita trick she was playing him? What 


was the meaning of it? But when he 
had walked about for nearly an hour, Ed- 
mund had to go back to the house disap- 
pointed. Once more she had escaped 
him ; his head was giddy, his heart beat- 
ing loud, his whole being full of agitation 
and excitement. What did it mean? and 
who was she, this mysterious girl? 
Edmund felt like a man in a dream as 
he came down-stairs, and sat among the 
party at table, where the meal went on 
amid cheerful conversation. For himself 
he seemed quite incapable of taking any 
share in it. It flowed round him like 
something in which he had novoice. Af- 
terwards the ladies asked him in the 
drawing-room, their voices coming to him 
faintly as out of a cloud, whether he had 
seen the white lady again. But it was 
impossible to him to speak of her to-night. 
He answered briefly, saying no, though it 
was not true; and pretended to have let- 
ters to write, that universal excuse for 
preoccupation. But when he escaped 
from the circle on this pretence, he did 
not write any letters. He satin his room, 
opening his window, though the night was 
not so balmy as to make this desirable, 
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and with his head supported by his hands, 
gazed out upon the great darkness round. 
The moon set early, and the skies were 
veiled with clouds, and nothing was dis- 
cernible but the dark outlines of the 
trees, and a great dimness of space and 
air. Now and then he almost thought he 
saw her below, a flicker of white moving 
about, as if it might have been her dress ; 
and it was only by strenuous resolution 
that he kept himself from rushing wildly 
into the night, with a kind of mad hope 
of meeting her. Then he gathered to- 
gether in his mind all that she had said, 
which was so sweet, so tender, and yet, 
God help him, so wild. ‘“ When you meet 
with some one who sees you” — “I was 
nineteen — but it is long, long ago.” 
What could it mean? Was it, indeed, 
the sweet bells jangled out of tune of 
some lovely nature? Edmund’s eyes 
filled with tears. He said to himself that 
if it was so, he would take more care of 
her than any one; he would be her ten- 
der protector, her keeper to preserve her 
from everything that could hurt her inno- 
cence. What a strange, fatal charm was 
it that had fallen upon him thus una- 
wares? He could think of nothing else. 
Ophelia — but far more sweet in her mad- 
ness — pure as a vision, with that dear 
look of happiness in her face. Could 
anything be more sweet than that she 
should be happy when he spoke to her, 
her face full of pleasure at the sound of 
his voice? Edmund’s heart melted alto- 
gether at this thought. But those sweet 
fairy tricks should not suffice her another 
day. He would find her, whatever might 
happen ; he would secure her beyond all 
possibility of escape. Her reason, what 
did it matter about her reason? Love 
would supply the place. And thus he 
spent the evening in a kind of soft delir- 
ium, able to think of nothing, to see and 
hear nothing, but his new-born yet all- 
absorbing love. 


CHAPTER IV. 

EDMUND did not sleep all night. He 
rose excited and restless, in the dim, cold 
dawn of the winter morning; he was 
silent as a ghost at the cheerful breakfast 
table; he excused himself from all the 
occupations of the day. He had “things 
to do,” he said; and in fact he was impa- 
tient and unhappy until he found an op- 
portunity to steal out unseen by any one. 
He went hastily through the lime-tree 
walk, following exactly the course he had 
taken the previous evening with “er. 
There he contemplated the park in the 
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clear daylight with wondering and anxious 
scrutiny. The little road down by the 
back of the green terrace, which led to 
the keeper’s cottage, was the only one by 
which she could possibly have gone. A 
little plantation of young trees was at the 
corner, and as it wound downwards, 
though the declivity was slight, there were 
various scattered bushes, furze and broom, 
and a few old knotted hawthorn thickets, 
darned out and in with pendants of bram- 
bles, showing here and there a red leaf 
still. There any mischievous girl could 
have played hide-and-seek with a petulant 
lover for hours together. Edmund felt a 
little lightening of the anxiety which pos- 
sessed him as he saw these interruptions 
of the way. But if it was indeed by this 
way she had gone, she could not have 
afterwards emerged into the park without 
passing at least by Ferney’s cottage. 
Perhaps, as some one had suggested, she 
was a lodger there after all. He went 
slowly towards it, examining every corner 
of the way, and every bit of cover. His 
search was so slow and minute that it 
took him a long time. He emerged upon 


Ferney’s little enclosure almost before he 
was aware. 
When his step was heard on the gravel, 


some one came to the window to see who 
it was, and Edmund heard a little excla- 
mation. ‘Aunt! here’s that gentleman 
again.” Was he, then, coming to some 
real elucidation of all his wonderings? 
Mrs. Ferney came to the half-open door 
in answer to his summons. He thought 
she looked a little disturbed. He spoke 
peremptorily, to leave her no room for 
thought, or settling beforehand what she 
was tosay. “I wantto know if you have 
a lodger —a lady living in your house ?” 

Mrs. Ferney’s countenance grew more 
disturbed than ever. ‘ Well, sir—no, 
Mr. Edmund, I’ve got nolodger. There’s 
Ferney’s niece staying on a visit.” 

“Ts that your niece sitting in the room 
on the right hand?” When Edmund 
said this, a chair was hastily drawn back 
out of his range of vision, and a voice 
said, “ La!” 

“] mean a totally different person,” he 
cried, with a little impatience; “a lady; 
very young; very slight: with blue eyes; 
in a white dress, and something black 
round her shoulders.” 

Mrs. Ferney was gazing at him with 
wide-open eyes, but a visible air of relief. 
“No, indeed, sir; nothing of the sort. 
Not a soul lives here but Ferney and me, 
and, for the present, Ada Jane.’ 

‘“¢ Where, then, can she live?” he said 
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half to himself. Mrs. Ferney thought he 
had taken leave of his senses. She stood 
and gazed at him with bewildered looks, 
making a curtsey, and much relieved to 
see that he was not “after” Ada Jane. 
Edmund walked away without so much 
as a glance at the window where Ada 
Jane was lurking expectant. He went to 
the village, where he walked about, not 
knowing what to do, looking in at every 
window. He could not stop everybody 
he met there to ask them did they know 
where he could find a lady with blue eyes 
and ina white gown. He did the only 
other thing that was practicable in the 
circumstances. He went to see the rec- 
tor, whom he asked that question, and to 
whom he told his little story. The rector 
Was a young man, and he was sympa- 
thetic. He thought of all the ladies 
within twenty miles, and described them, 
without finding any one who at all resem- 
bled the lady whom Edmund sought. 
“Besides,” the young enquirer had still 
so much reason left in him as to say, 
“what would it advantage me if Miss 
Ingestre, who lives fifteen miles off, were 
like her? Miss Ingestre would not come 
here and wander about the lime-tree 
walk.” So that nothing was to be made 
of it in any direction. When he left the 
rectory the short afternoon was beginning 
to wane. He saw nobody along all the 
length of the way, and when he came to 
the door in the wall found it locked; evi- 
dently she had not passed that way to- 
day. 

it was again a misty afternoon ; the sun 
veiled in clouds. Edmund went down 
by the path that led towards Ferney’s, 
and got across the brook and round by 
the corner of the house, which was a way 
practicable to one who had been a boy 
there, and knew all about the pean | 
ings and by-ways of the place. What he 
meant was to hurry round to the conserv- 
atories, in which he was likely to find the 
head gardener, and get the key from him. 
What if she should come to her favorite 
walk and find it closed against her? He 
was breathless with haste scrambling up 
the bank, rushing along at his most rapid 
pace, lest this foolish obstacle should pre- 
vent their meeting: when suddenly, in 
the midst of his excitement, all at once 
his heart stood still. In spite of the 
locked door, she was standing there. It 
was earlier than he had ever seen her 
before. His heart stopped short, then 
leaped into wilder beating thanever. He 
did not ask himself how she got through. 
Why should he think of any such trivial 
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obstacle? She was there, that was all he 
thought of; and this time it was evident 
that she was looking for him. She waved 
her hand to him with the prettiest gesture. 
She was standing against the pedestal, 
her white dress standing out from that 
background. He noticed for the first 
time how white and pure was the fulness 
of the flounce where it fell upon the grass, 
without a mark on it of the wetness 
around. This seemed to him quite natu- 
ral, an exquisite quality, somehow, in her- 
self; which kept everything about her 
white and pure. 

“I was going,” he said, flushed and 
eager, “to get the key. I thought you 
would wonder to find it shut. But yor 
came through before it was shut, I sup- 
pose.” 

She smiled. It seemed to be a rule 
with her to answer none of his questions. 
She looked at him witha sort of innocent 
admiration, mixed with the pleasure in 
her face. “It is so long since I have 
spoken to any one—since I have seen 
any One run to meet me,” she said. “I 
on how it is that you, out of them 
al caomaeaee 

“Yes,” he said, taking up her words, 
“that is what I cannot understand, how 
1, of all the people in Daintrey, should 
have been so happy as to meet you. We 
are like old friends now, are we not? we 
have seen each other so often. I am Ed- 
mund Coventry, once Sir Robert’s ward, 
and free of the house. Might I ask your 
name ?” 

There was no embarrassment in, her 
face. From first to last she was: never 
embarrassed, but always full of sweet 
composure: and her smile seemed to ex- 
press a hundred different feelings. There 
was amusement in it, and a little regret, 
and always that affectionate pleasure. “I 
was Maud,” she said, quite simply. Ed- 
mund could not understand why she 
should put her name in the past tense, 
and it gave him a subtle little thrill of 
pain, he could scarcely tell why. 

‘“* Maud — it is the very sweetest name,” 
he said, with a half-adoring passion ; “ but 
what else? You will not let me say 
Maud. Tell me your other name.” 

What a strange smile it was! It 
seemed to go on like an accompaniment 
in music, confusing the listener who was 
SO anxious to gather every word that came 
from her lips. He did not seem to know 
that she had not said anything, so full was 
the air of that sweet influence. A little 
— after he began again to speak him- 
self. 





“ These meetings have made a change 
in my life,” he said. “I was taking the 
future quite easily, not thinking what it 
was to bring forth; but now I see that 
one ought to select one’s path, to settle, 
to take up the more serious part of life. 
All this I have learned since I have 
known you; since I have loved you,” he 
added, very low, looking earnestly in her 
face. 

She took the confession quite calmly; 
not a tinge of additional color, not the 
slightest shyness or confusion appeared 
in her. She kept her quiet, sweet ease 
of manner undisturbed. And what was 
Edmund to say more? He felt somehow 
baffled, helpless, before this invulnerable 
calm. 

“Won't you say anything to me?” he 
cried; “I don’t know who you are, or 
where you are living, but f love you, 
Maud. Do not be angry.” 

“Oh, no! not angry,” she said, in her 
soft voice; “only you cannot understand. 
I am not here to-make friends, though I 
have always wished that some one might 
see me and speak. And before youspoke 
I had noticed you; I thought to myself, 
This one surely —this one surely! There 
was something about you; but there had 
been so many, so many before,” she said, 
with an innocent, wistful look, like the 
unconscious protest against neglect, yet 
acquiescence of a child. 

“But you will give me an answer, 
Maud?: I love you, sweet. I do not 
know,” said Edmund, with passion, “ what 
has happened to you; what it is that 
makes you wander like this; but I will 
not mind, whatever itis. { will take care 
of you; I will watch over you; it will 
make no difference to me. Do you not 
understand me, dear?” He put out his 
hand to take hers, to secure her attention, 
to show her how serious he was. And 
then Edmund felt as if the whole misty 
heaven and earth were going round about 
him. He could not find the hand he 
sought. It was as if some spell pre- 
vented him from touching her. He felt 
again more baffled, more confounded, and 
hopelessly kept back, than words could 
say. 

x You must not ask me questions,” she 
made answer, softly, after a pause. “It 
is not permitted to answer questions. | 
am here —for atime. I have been here 
no one could tell how long. We do not 
count as you do. If I told you more than 
this you would not understand.” 

“] will understand if it is about you. 
But Maud, Maud, answer me first. Give 
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me your hand. Won’t you give me your 
hand?” 

A look of trouble came into her face; 
yet so soft, so shadowy, that it did not 
seem pain. The smile did not go out of 
her eyes. She shook her head gently, 
standing so near him, her hands crossed, 
clasping each other. He had only to put 
out his arms and take her into them, but 
he could not. She was close, close to 
him, and yet—what was it that stood 
between? Not the mild refusal with 
which she shook her head; something 
that chilled his blood in its ardor, and 
made his heart contract with awe. He 
put out his hands beseeching, but seemed 
to come no nearer; and yet she did not 
draw back, nor move away from him. 
Edmund did not seem to himself to know 
what he was saying, what was happening, 
and yet he heard and meant every word 
that rushed to his lips. ‘Sweet! I will 
understand anything; I know there must 
be something strange. Whatever it is I 
accept it, I accept it! Say you will love 
me, Maud! Say you will— marry me!” 

What happened? One of the Beres- 


ford boys, 7s Edmund dimly perceived, 
had been approaching, rushing along 
towards the door; but somehow the in- 


truder had made no difference to him, 
and had not stopped him in his impas- 
sioned suit. At this moment, however, 
the boy rushed headlong past, dashing 
against her, touching Edmund’s coat as 
he plunged along. The lovely, gentle 
figure was straight in his way. Edmund 
caught him by the throat with a fury be- 
yond words. 

“ The lady!” he stammered out; “ you 
brute, do you not see the lady?” and 
flung him wildly to a distance upon the 
wet ground. 

Fred Beresford was altogether taken 
by surprise. He was not a boy of a 
patient temper, and he was in a hurry; 
but the wildness of the other bewildered 
him. He picked himself up, and came 
forward wondering, to where Edmund 
stood, pale as death, and gazing wildly 
about him. Fred’s wrath was entirely 
quailed at this sight. “ What is it?” he 
asked, quite timidly and softly, laying his 
hand on Edmund’s arm. 

The young man was trembling in every 
limb; he did not seem able to move. His 
eyes were staring wildly here and there. 
There was no softening dusk as yet to 
conceal anything; all was white daylight, 
cold and pale and clear. When he felt 
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away. ‘“ You have killed her!” he said; 
and then clutching the boy again, “ Where 
is she? where is she? where is she?” 
Edmund cried. Fred felt the whole 
trembling weight of his companion upon 
him. His boyish strength swayed under 
the burden. 

“Are you ill, old fellow?” he said 
alarmed. “What is the matter? I 
thought you were saying poetry. I don’t 
know what you mean about a lady.” 

“You have killed her,” he said, wildly 
clutching the boy’s throat; then, all in a 
moment, he softened, and burst into a 
transport of cries. ‘Where is she? 
where is she? Maud! Maud! come back 
to me,” cried the young man, with a voice 
of despair. There was nothing to be 
seen, Fred swore afterwards, nothing. 
except the big stone pedestal with the 
urn upon it, and behind, the mossy old 
wall. 

“TI say—you are ill,” said the boy. 
“Come in, that’s the best thing to do; 
come in to mother. Maud’s there with 
her, if it’s Maud you want. Edmund, 
come along.” 

Edmund broke from him, pushing him 
away. He went all round the pedestal, 
wandering about it, feeling it with his 
hands. Then he held out those hands 
piteously, appealing, into the empty air. 
“Maud! Maud!” he cried. ‘Don’t 
laugh at me; don’t play with me,” as if 
he were talking to somebody, the aston- 
ished boy described. Fred at last ran in 
alarmed to the library where Sir Robert 
was sitting. “I wish you’d come out, 
father, into the lime-tree walk to Ed- 
mund — he’s gone mad,” the boy cried. 

When Sir Robert went out, Edmund 
was standing leaning against one of the 
lime-trees, gazing at the green space 
which contained the pedestal and the urn. 
When he was entreated to come in, he 
answered quite gently, that if he only 
waited patiently she would be sure to 
come back. “This is where she always 
comes. She is fond of this place,” he 
said. ‘“ There are things I don’t under- 
stand about her, but she will come. I am 
sure she will come if you will only let me 
wait.” “Tell me, my good fellow, all 
about it,” Sir Robert said. He was a 
kind man when his attention was fully 
roused, and now he remembered that his 
wife had told him something of a strange 
lady whom Edmund had seen in the park. 
Edmund told him the whole story, stand- 
ing there with his back against the tree. 


Fred’s touch he turned upon him for one | He asked Sir Robert first to stand close 


second, furious, violently thrusting him 


|to him, almost behind him, that nothing 
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might interfere with his clear vision 
round. And then he told him all. “She 
always tricks me,” he said, with an at- 
tempt ata laugh. “She isso innocent — 
like a child. How she got away this time 
I cannot tell. There seems nothing to 
hide behind here. But she always does 
it. I confess, sir,” he added, with great 
candor and gravity, “there are many 
things about her I do not understand; 
but whatever they are, I am ready to ac- 
cept them all.” 

“Have you ever seen her more than 
once in the same day ?” asked Sir Robert. 
“No?” “Then come with me, Edmund, 
it is of no use waiting. I think I can tell 
you something about her.” Sir Robert 
put his arm into that of the young man. 
He scarcely knew himself what he meant ; 
but it was clear that something must be 
done. And Edmund yielded to the min- 
gled reason and temptation. No.he had 
never seen her twice the same day; and 
to know about her, was not that what he 
wanted most in the world? He suffered 
himself, after one long glance around, to 
be led away. 

Sir Robert took him up-stairs to an old 
gallery which he remembered very well 
as achild, which had been given up to 
the children’s romps on wet days, a place 
full of pictures, the accumulations of an 
old house —all kinds of grim portraits of 
early Beresfords. There were some good 
pictures among them, he had always re- 
membered to have heard said, and so long 
as Edmund could recollect there had been 
an intention expressed of disinterring 
these treasures. “I don’t know where it 
is exactly; I don’t know if it is still here. 
It was bya pupil of Sir Joshua’s, and 
with something of his feeling. I have 
always intended to bring it down-stairs,” 
Sir Robert said, rummaging as he spoke 
among old dusty canvases. Edmund 
stood by listless, in the lull of reaction 
after his great excitement. It was not 
here, he thought, that anything would be 
told him about der. He did not under- 
stand what his companion meant. He 
was only waiting, feeling hazily that he 
had some further trial of patience to go 
through, not very anxious now for any- 
thing but the end of the day, and that an- 
other might dawn, on which, perhaps, he 
might see her again. 

“Was she like this?” said Robert, at 
last. Edmund went after him slowly, 
languidly, to the square of light in front of 
the great window whither he was drag- 


ging a picture in an old-fashioned black | 
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Then the young man gave a great 


frame. 
cry. 
There she stood looking out of the old 
canvas with the smile he knew so well — 
her blue eyes looking upwards, the soft 
curves about her mouth, her hands clasped 
before her, and every detail exactly as he 
had seen her an hour ago; the white dress 
with its flounce, the black scarf with all 
its little frills. Then he fell down on his 
knees before the beautiful little figure, 
with a cry which was half alarm and half 
oy. 

' Gir Robert drew his breath quick; in 
fact, he had not been prepared for such 
success to his experiment. He was con- 
founded by the explanation he had him- 
self suggested. “Do you mean that this 
is — the person,” he said, in a husky voice, 
and glanced round him with a certain 
shrinking. His ruddy countenance paled. 
“T should prefer,” he said, with a little 
difficulty, “ to tell you the story in my own 
room. But turn first to the back of the 
picture and look at the date. Now come 
along. I don’t like this vacant old place.” 

Edmund looked at the date; it did not 
convey any particular idea to his mind. 

*“ Seven, seven, seven,” he said to him- 
self; “seven is one of the numbers of 
perfection. It must be that the painter 
had meant.” Otherwise it made no im- 
pression upon him. He went down to 
the library, having first placed the picture 
carefully in the light where he could come 
and worship it again. Sir Robert sat 
down in his usual chair, looking pale. 
“Sit down, Edmund,” he said, “my poor 
boy. I am afraid you are not in your 
usual health. You must see the doctor: 
you must try change of scene.” 

“What has that to dowith it?” said 
Edmund, astonished. ‘“ You were to tell 
me who she is —that is of far more im- 
portance to me than my health, which is 
excellent, all the same. Who is she? 
You gave me your promise 

“Is ” said Sir Robert. “Ed- 
mund, my dear fellow, you must have 
heard the story, though you don’t remem- 
ber it. It must have excited your imag- 
ination. Did you notice the date on the 
picture? I told you to look at it.” 

“ The date! What has that to do with 
it? Seven, seven, I forget what it was.” 

“Seventeen hundred and_ seventy- 
seven,” said Sir Robert, solemnly. “ Sev- 
enteen hundred and seventy-seven — 
nearly a hundred years ago.” 

There was no intelligence in Edmund’s 
eyes. “I knew there must be something 
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strange about her,” he said; “it would be 
vain to conceal that from one’s self. 
There are many things I don’t under- 
stand — but I am willing to accept — any- 
thing, Sir Robert ——” 

“ Edmund!” cried Sir Robert, almost 
wildly, “command yourself. You don’t 
seem to see. My dear fellow, this is all 
adelusion. You have scen no lady. It 
has been your imagination working. How 
in the name of all thatis reasonable could 
you see a woman who has been dead for 
a hundred years?” 

The young man looked up startled. 
Confusion seemed to envelop everything 
round him. “A hundred years,” he said 
to himself, wondering; then laughed, and 
repeated, “I sawno lady? Iam going to 
marry her, Sir Robert.” 

“God bless us all!” said Sir Robert, 
with a voice of terror. “Edmund, my 
dear fellow — Edmund, see a doctor, see 
a clergyman. I'll send for old Parkins 
and for the rector. You can’t, you can’t 
go on like this, you know.” 

Edmund's brain was still too much con- 
fused to take in any impression from 
what was said. “A hundred years,” he 
repeated to himself, with a onli. “It is 
strange; but I always felt there was 
something strange. I told you there were 
many things I did not understand. But 
what may be the meaning -— this hundred 
years? Is this all you have to tell me, 
sir?” he continued, trying to wake up 
from the confused sense of mystery, yet 
almost of pleasure, which the picture 
brought him. He did not understand it 
— but then in the whole matter there was 
so little that he could understand. 

“ All,’ Sir Robert said. He was in 
great excitement and distress. “I don’t 
want the ladies to know if we can help it. 
Don’t say anything to them, I entreat of 
you. And, my dear boy, if you would go 
and lie down, I will send for Parkins to 
come directly. 1’ll have: the rector up in 
half an hour. It will yield to remedies — 
it will yield to remedies,” Sir Robert 
said. 

“Tam quite well,” said Edmund. To 
him it seemed that Sir Robert was going 

_ out of his senses. “ But I will not keep 
you longer, and I will say nothing to the 
adies. In the mean time,” he added, in 
his confusion, “ I have got — some letters 
to write.” 

“The very best thing you can do; 
occupy yourself —occupy yourself, my 
dear fellow,” said Sir Robert, patting 
him on the shoulder. Edmund felt that 
his guardian was glad to be rid of him. 





Perhaps it was not wonderful that Sir 
Robert did not understand him; he did 
not understand himself. His head was 
confused as if the fog had got into it. 
To some things he seemed to attach no 
importance at all, while others were quite 
clear to him, and had all their natural 
weight. “Seventeen, seven, scven.” 
He repeated this over to himself with a 
smile, but whether it was a charm, er a 
fact, or what it was, he could not tell; on 
the other hand, he thought the precaution 
about the ladies was quite right. Andhe 
could not appear without betraying that 
something had happened to him. He 
sent word down-stairs by his servant that 
he had caught a cold and was going to 
keep his room; and therc he received the 
visit of old Dr. Parkins with much con- 
scious amusement, but would not say a 
word to him of what had befallen him, and 
utterly confounded the old doctor, who 
could say nothing but that his pulse was 
excited, and that it would be necessary 
for him to keep quiet for a day or two. 
Then the rector came, much abashed, as 
a man called upon to minister to a mind 
diseased, and knowing nothing about it, 
was likely to be. When they, were gone 
Edmund spent the night alone. He wrote 
a Jong Ietter to— he did not know whom 
— siving an account of the whole, so little 
as there was of it, andso much. “ 1 know 
there is something strange,” he wrote, 
“but nothing to prevent my taking the 
charge of her, taking care of her. An 
hour a day of her will be more to me than 
oo of any other. I know there 
are things which I can’t understand.” 
When he had done this it was late, and all 
the family had gone to bed. He heard 
them going one by one —a_ sound cf 
steps in the long passages, mounting the 
stairs, a little gleam of the passing lights 
under his door. By-and-by silence fell 
upon everything. There was no sound or 
stir anywhere —all silent, all dark, the 
doors shut fast, soft waves of quiet breath- 
ing going through the house. He came 
out with his light in his hand and stcod 
for a moment on the threshold of his 
door —an adventurer bound upcn a last 
voyage, a sailor setting out into :inknown 
seas. Then he went up, up to the upper 
part.of the house, past all the closed 
doors, moving quietly through lines of 
unseen sleepers on every side. The great 
house was as silent as the grave. 

The moon was shining full from the 
west, just about to set, as she had risen, 
early. There was a large west window in 
the gallery, and this was full of silvery 
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light pouring in, making all white and 
dazzling. The portrait, which had been 
drawn towards this window to get the 
evening light, stood there stil!, receiving 
the white illumination of the moonlight. 
Edmund walked up — holding in his hand 
a candle, which flamed yellow and earthly 
in that radiance from heaven — through 
the whiteness, a sort of milky way, with 
the annals of the past on every side of 
him. He came to the picture of his 
love, and threw himself down beside it on 
the floor. There she stood before him, 
shadowed in the moonlight —the same, 
and yet not the same. Something disap- 
pointing, narrower, smaller, was in the 
pictured countenance. As he gazed at it 
the confusion grew in his mind; all that 
was real seemed to die away from him. 
In the vehemence of this sense of loss, he 
began to speak to her, tears filling his 
eyes, and her face shining more and more 
like life through that tremulous medium. 
“Maud! Maud! I do not understand 

ou; I donot know you; but I love you,” 

e said in a rapture, not knowing that he 
said it. Then he came to himself with a 
gasp. There, close to the frame of the 
picture, her shoulder touching it, stood 
the original. He held up his candle, like 
a yellow flaming torch. For the moment, 
in the silent moonlight, with all the world 
asleep around, alone with these two— 
were they two?—his reason went from 
him. He raised himself to his knees, and 
knelt like a devotee before a shrine — his 
arms widely opened, his face raised, wild 
with worship: were they two, standing 
side by side, comparing themselves each 
to each, or were they one? 

“You have come to me at last— you 
have come to me — Maud!” 

She looked at him as before with her soft 
smile. There was no reply in her to his 
passion. “I did wrong to speak to you,” 
she said; “you do not understand. I 
was so pleased that you saw me. No one 
sees me. I come and go, sometimes out, 
sometimes in. I go to their rooms and 
they do not see me. Then when I find 
one that will speak —that will smile, I 
am glad.” There came from her, mingled 
together, the soft laugh and the sigh that 
made his heart stand still. “ But no 
more — but no more,” she said. 

And there seemed to creep about him a 
chill. He had never felt it before. When 
he had seen her first all had been soft as 
her looks, delightful as the bloom on her 
face. The bloom was still on her face, | 
but shaded as bya mist. Nor could he | 
see as he did before. The moonlight | 
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confused the soft features —or perhaps 
it was his yellow flaming human candle, 
not everlasting iike the other light, ready 
to burn out and extinguish itself. His 
strength and his senses seemed to fail. 

“I do not understand,” he cried; “I 
do not understand! but whatever it is, I 
accept—TI accept. Deador living, Maud, 
Maud, come with me —let us be togeth- 
er! Come!” he said, stretching his 
arms wildly. 

She did not draw back nor move, but 
neither did he touch her with his longing 
arms. Did fear seize them half-way 
extended? He could not tell. They 
dropped down by his side, and his heart 
dropped, sinking within him. She stood 
before him unmoved — always the same 
calm, the half smile on her lips, her blue 
eyes pleased andtender. Then she shook 
her head slowly, gently. 

“It is not permitted. I told you I had 
loved the earth and all that was on it; 
and now I am earthbound. I could not 
go if I would, and I would not if I could. 
What we have to do, that is what we love 
best. But I never thought that you 
would mistake so much —that you would 
not understand. Now I know why there 
are so few that see us. It is to keep 
them from harm,” she said with a soft 
sigh. “Ah me! when the only thing we 
long for, it is sometimes to speak — but I 
will never wish for it more ——” 

“Maud!” He threw himself at her 
feet again with a great cry. ‘“ Touch me 
— mark me that I may be yours always. 
If not in life, yet in death. Say we shall 
meet when I die.” 

Once more she shook her head. ‘“ How 
can I tell? I do not know you in the 
soul. You will do what is appointed ; but 
do not be sorry, you will like to do it,” * 
she said with her sweet look of tender 
pleasure. ‘ Good-bye, brother — good- 
bye!” 

“] will not let you go!” he cried: “I 
will not let you go!” and seized her in 
his arms. 

Then in Edmund’s head was a roaring 
of echoes, a clanging of noises, a blast as 
of great trumpets and music; and he 
knew no more. 


“Edmund is not in his room; his bed 
has not been slept in,” said Lady Beres- 
ford, coming hastily up-stairs next morn- 
ing immediately after she had gone down. 


* Prima vuol ben; ma non lascia il talento 
Che divina giustizia contra voglia, 
Come fi al peccar, pone al tormento. 
PurGatTorio, Cant. xxi. 
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Sir Robert had not yet left his dressing- 
room. She was pale and full of alarm. 
“ His door was open; there is no trace of 
him. I have sent out over all the park. 
He must have left the house last night. 
And Fred tells me the strangest story. 
What is it, Robert?” Sir Robert was 
very much disturbed himself, but he 
would make no certain reply. 

“] daresay he will be found wandering 
about somewhere. He has got some non- 
sense in his head.” Then he hurried 
down to the lime-tree walk, and out to the 
park, looking under the bushes and trees. 
If he had found Edmund there lying 
white and stark, Sir Robert would not 
have been surprised. They searched for 
him all the morning, but found no trace 
anywhere. Later in the day, Sir Robert 
suddenly bethought himself of another 
possibility. He hurried up to the old gal- 
lery, calling his eldest son to go with him. 
And there, indeed, they found Edmund 
— lying on the floor. But not dead, nor 
raving; pale enough, pale as a ghost, but 
asleep; his candle long ago burnt out to 
the socket, and the soft little face he had 
loved placidly watching over him from the 
picture, as unmoved, though not so sweet, 
as the vision he had seen. 


It cannot be said that Edmund Coven- 
try was well enough to leave Daintrey 
that day, nor for several days. But he 
went away as soon as it was possible, 
going off from the great door, and by the 
drive, not approaching the lime-tree 
walk. He had no brain-fever, nor any 
other kind of fever. Various changes 
were perceptible, the Beresfords thought, 
in his life ; but other people were uncon- 
scious of them. He had always been a 
gentle soul, friendly, and charitable, and 
true. More than a year after, when he 
met his former guardian and family in 
town, the old intercourse was renewed, 
and that came to pass which Lady Beres- 
ford had always thought would be so 
very suitable. He married Maud, and 
made her a very good husband. But he 
would never go to Daintrey again. And 
though there have been a great many ver- 
sions of the story scattered abroad, and 
the Beresfords, once so silent on the 
subject, have become in their hearts a 
little proud of it— though it is supposed 
against their will that it should be known 
--no one else, so far as we have ever 
heard, has been again accosted by the 
gentle little lady who was earthbound. 
Perhaps her time of willing punishment 
is over, and she is earthbound no more. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 


THE LETTERS OF THE LATE Mr. 
DICKENS.* 


“* No man ever expressed himself more 
in his letters than Charles Dickens ” — 
so the preface to this volume tells us. 
The book, we are assured, is a “picture 
of himself. by himself.” The object of 
printing “the more private of the letters,” 
is to give, or at least to suggest, a picture 
of what he was at home, or in his rela- 
tions to home —that is the view of the 
lady editors. But a great number of let- 
ters addressed by Dickens to his daughter 
Kate (Mrs. Perugini) are omitted for a 
good reason— they were burnt to ashes 
at the Pantechnicon. This alone must 
make a very serious blank in the portrait. 
The volumes are dedicated to that lady. 

There is not the least doubt that if we 
could have all the private letters of an 
energetic and emotional man like Dick- 
ens, we should indeed have a portrait of 
himself by himself. Let us assume, what 


would inevitably be the case, that a cer- 
tain number of the letters would be 
omitted, out of tenderness to human in- 
firmity — for it is not to be supposed that 
Dickens was, as Disraeli said of Glad- 
stone, “a character without one redeem- 


ing vice, sir’? —let us assume this omis- 
sion to have taken place, and also that, 
apart from any question of human infirm- 
ity, a certain number of letters were left 
out, as would certainly be the case, for 
mere triviality, or because they touched 
upon matters which survivors might not 
like to see wholly uncovered, we might 
still have a man’s picture of himself by 
himself. But after all, published collec- 
tions of private letters are usually dis- 
appointing things, and these two large 
volumes, interesting as they are, consti- 
tute no exception to the general rule, 
We do, indeed, obtain glimpses of physi- 
cal suffering and ill-health, for which the 
general public were quite unprepared; 
but the Dickens of these pages is the 
Dickens we already knew, and we have 
not the key to his interior life; while we 
are helped to discern inconsistencies of 
opinion and conduct of which there is no 
accessible explanation. Of these we shall 
say nothing but that they exist; the mind 
of Dickens had many a cz/-de-sac, as was 
natural, and he had no speculative capac- 
ity, or even consciousness of speculative 
difficulties. All that M. Taine has said, 
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and some things which even he has not 
said, of the absolutely Philistine quality 
of Dickens as a moralist, is true; and it 
would seem that the front he showed to 
those whose record or whose current be- 
havior had a blot in it should in conse- 
quence be Philistine too; but it was not 
so: only, if we feel that there is an in- 
consistency here, we also feel, and with 

rateful pleasure, that it is an inspired 
inconsistency, of much “ purer fire ” than 
the inconsistency of those who talk char- 
ity and live cruelty. In short, our com- 
ment reduces itself to this — that we 
— find out the man’s philosophy of 
life. 

One point, however, is deeply empha- 
sized by much of the matter contained in 
these letters. We knew it before, but 
now we know it better. We mean his 
love of the young, his hearty understand- 
ing of them, his fine sense of the humor 
there is in their way of looking at life, 
and his passionate desire to see them 
well-treated, and openly and fully sympa- 
thized with. The theme is so delightful 
in itself, and flings so much fond and rosy 
light upon the foreground of a story or 
study which, after all,-is a snalenahely 
one, or has at least a surprising amount 
of sadness in it, that we expect more than 
pardon for quoting at full length a certain 
letter to a little boy, which is to us (unlike 
some other choice passages) entirely new. 
This young gentleman, Master Hastings 
Hughes, had written to Dickens before 
“Nicholas Nickleby” was finished, ad- 
dressing him as “Respected Sir,” and 
favoring him with his own youthful no- 
tions of what the story-teller ought to do 
in the way of “serving out” Squeers, re- 
warding Nicholas, and other things desir- 
able in the interest of poetical justice. 
Dickens’s answer is as follows : — 


Doughty Street, London, December 12th, 1838. 

RESPECTED SIR,—I have given Squeers 
one cut on the neck and two on the head, at 
which he appeared much surprised and began 
to cry, which being a cowardly thing, is just 
what I should have expected from him— 
wouldn’t you? 

I have carefully done what you told me in 
your letter about the lamb and the two 
“sheeps ” for the little boys. They have also 
had some good ale and porter, and some wine. 
I am sorry you didn’t say what wine you 
would like them to have, I gave them some 
sherry, which they liked very much, except 
one boy, who was a little sick and choked a 
good deal. He was rather greedy, and that’s 
the truth, and I believe it went the wrong way, 
which I say served him right, and I hope you 
will say so too, 
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Nicholas had his roast lamb, as you said he 
was to, but he could not eat it all, and says if 
you do not mind his doing so he should like 
to have the rest hashed to-morrow with some 
greens, which he is very fond of, and so am I. 
He said he did not like to have his porter hot, 
for he thought it spoilt the flavor, so I let him 
have it cold. You should have seen him 
drink it. I thought he never would have left 
off. I also gave him three pounds of money, 
all in sixpences, to make it seem more, and he 
said directly that he would give more than 
half to his mama and sister, and divide the 
rest with poor Smike. And I say he is a good 
fellow for saying so, and if anybody says he 
isn’t I am ready to fight him whenever they 
like — there! 

Fanny Squeers shall be attended to, depend 
upon it. our drawing of her is very like, 
except that I don’t think the hair is quite 
curly enough. The nose is particularly like 
hers, and so are the legs. She is a nasty dis- 
agreeable thing ; and I know it will make her 
very cross when she sees it ; and what I say is 
that I hope it may. You will say the same, I 
know—at least, I think you will. 

I meant to have written you a long letter, 
but I cannot write very fast when I like the 
person I am writing to, because that makes 
me think about them, and I like you, and so [ 
tell you. Besides, it is just eight o’clock at 
night, and I always go to bed at eight o’clock, 
except when it is my birthday, and then I sit 
up tosupper. So I will not say anything more 
besides this— and that is my love to you and 
Neptune; and if you will drink my health 
every Christmas-day, I will drink yours— 
come ! 

I am, respected sir, 
Your affectionate friend, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
P.S.—I don’t write my name very plain, 


but a know what it is, you know, so never 
mind. 


“T always go to bed at eight o’clock, 
except when it is my birthday, and then I 


sit up to supper” —a touch worthy of 
Charles Lamb. Indeed, the whole letter 
is somewhat like him; but one might re- 
mark, in passing, that even here, when 
Dickens is at his best, there is a want of 
softness. 

The capacity of writing a letter like 
this furnishes a clue to the best part, and 
yet not the most intelligible part, of Dick- 
ens. It is quite true that he was shrewd, 
and held his own in dealing with certain 
kinds of worldly people, but a great deal 
of this result was owing to the help and 
counsel of friends —one or two of them 
(we suspect) ladies in his own household, 
or very near to him. But no man of a 
worldly nature could have written that 
letter, or so entirely sympathized with the 
simple, out-spoken ways of a child. Now, 
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it is only justice to the man to bear this 
in mind in reading the other letters. The 
first impression one receives on turning 
over the dages is that of an immense 
egotism. But Dickens was, in respect of 
tendency to frank outpouring, a really 
childlike man, and, in addition, the ma- 
jority of the letters are written to mem- 

ers of the family, or very dear old friends 
who, he knew and felt at the moment of 
writing, would listen to his rattle about 
himself and his successes with something 
better than indulgence; with, namely, the 
interest of something like conscious one- 
ness. A man is not an egotist when he 
tells the story of his adventures to his 
wife or sister. 

There is another topic to which the 
letter we have quoted points very clearly. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between taking a — a selfish pride, in 
one’s pursuits and successes, and taking 
a childlike pleasure in them. The differ- 
ence is too often overlooked; but it is 
real. We may “rattle” about our doings 


because we wish to impose our own great- 
ness upon others, or out of a simple- 
hearted pleasure in them, which we take 
for granted others will share. 

The latter is the way of children, and 


Dickens fell naturally into it. It is, per- 
haps, not uninteresting to notice that 
Andersen had, in a very high degree, the 
vanity now in question, if vanity it must 
be called. It seems to belong naturally 
to the child-loving temperament when 
associated with gifts which collect an 
audience of almost any kind. There is a 
striking similarity, in certain particulars, 
between the genius of Andersen and that 
of Dickens. Both writers were mes, 
both of them almost lived upon sympathy 
and admiration; both made puppet-shows 
of the world, and found their highest 
delight in making-believe with them. In 
Dickens there were elements of strenu- 
ousness and incessant expectancy which 
were wanting in the Danish puppet- 
maker: Dickens looked as if he slept 
with his eyes open, and was always beck- 
oning to the next hour to come on a little 
quicker, in order that he might have the 
{ull impression of it. And as the present 
was, of course, the only thing he was sure 
of, he was always stretching forward, with 
eager pains, to anticipate as much sym- 
pathy in to-morrow as he had to-day. He 
could not bear blank places in his life. 
In a word, he was a theatrical-natural 
man. Real he was; but he could not 
have kept up happily and well his sense 
“of the real in life unless he had perpet- 
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ually mimicked it to himself, and then got 
back from others some echo of his own 
delight. 

There is another reason why Dickens 
appears, especially in his letters, to be 
more of an egotist than he actually was, 
taking him simply as a human being. As 
a writer with an enormous popularity, 
pressing down upon him as well as lifting 
him, he had inevitably the habit of work- 
ing himself up to given effects, or at least 
of keeping given effects before his eyes. 
Hence, even in his letters, you too often 
hear the cranks and pulleys creaking, and 
rou feel as if he would perhaps write 
etter under the influence of a sedative. 
He seems, at one time, to have taken 
henbane, under medical advice, and to 
have enjoyed it very much—at first it 
gave him sweet but soothing semi-halluci- 
nations, and then it sent him to sleep. If 
he had taken a little more of it, instead of 
stretching out for long walks when he 
wanted rest, it might have been better for 
him. But who knows? At all events, 
some of us would have relished more 
repose in the picture which the letters 
help us to make up in our own minds. 
How refreshingly gentle, for example, is 
this letter to M. de Cerjat, which we 
slightly abbreviate : — 


Of family intelligence I have very little. 
Charles Collins continuing in a very poor way, 
and showing no signs of amendment, he and 
my daughter Katie went to Wiesbaden, and 
thence to Nice, where they are now. I have 
strong apprehensions that he will never re- 
cover, and that she will be left a young widow. 
All the rest are as they were. Mary neither 
married nor going to be; Georgiana holding 
them all together and perpetually correspond- 
ing with the distant ones ; occasional rallyings 
coming off here, in which another generation 
begins to peep above the table. I once used 
to think what a horrible thing it was to be a 
grandfather. Finding that the calamity falls 
upon me without my perceiving any change in 
myself, I bear it like a man, 

Mrs. Watson has bought a house in town, 
to which she repairs in the season, for the 
bringing out of her daughter. She is now 
at Rockingham. Her eldest son is said to be 
as good an eldest son as ever was, and to make 
her position there a perfectly independent and 
happy one. I have not seen him for some 
years ; her I often see; but he ought to be a 
good fellow, and is very popular in his neigh- 
borhood. 

I have altered this place very much since 
you were here, and have made a pretty (I think 
an unusually pretty) drawing-room. I wish 
you would come back and see it. . . . 

Pray give my love to Mrs. Cerjat, and tell 
her that I should like to go up the Great St. 
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Bernard again, and shall be glad to know if 
she is open to another ascent. Old days in 
Switzerland are ever fresh to me, and some- 
times I walk with you again, after dark, out- 
side the hotel at Martigny, while Lady Mary 
Taylour (wasn’t it ?) sang within very prettily. 
Lord, how the time goes! How many years 
ago! 


Oh, that he had more frequently written, 
both in his books and elsewhere, in this 
homely, unexaggerated manner ! 

The want of repose is, we need not 
say, unfavorable to meditative humor, 
subtlety, and even tenderness. Of course, 
there was tenderness in Dickens, but it 
is too often marred by the tendency to 
“work up” to a given point. Though 
he had the industry of the artist, he had 
not the gentle, receptive patience. His 
pathos has not the “dying, dying fall” 
which softly breaks the heart — though 
eople cry over it. There is more heart- 
Gon in Thackeray’s little ballad, “ At 
the Church Gate,” than there is in all 
Dickens. This may appear a hard say- 
ing, and indeed one can overhear the re- 
mark that Thackeray never makes you 
cry. He does not, and Dickens often 
does. The references’in these letters to 
the cases, at public or private readings, 
in which men— sometimes it is a stran- 


ger, sometimes Macready or Landor— 


are made to cry by the pathos of the 
writing, are striking, as evidence of the 
value Dickens set upon his power in this 
respect. No doubt it was great, even 
with men of fine temperament; and it 
was usually exercised for good and use- 
ful purposes; but, after all, the capacity 
to make one cry is a somewhat crude 
test of pathetic power in a writer. A 
better criterion might perhaps be found 
by seeking answers to such questions as 
these: Is not that the truest and high- 
est pathos which affects you most when 
you are alone? which, whether it makes 
you cry or not, affects you as much or 
more upon the tenth reading than upon 
the first? It must be admitted, however, 
that there is much uncertainty in criti- 
cism of this kind. We have grown over- 
fastidious and too self-conscious in these 
matters. But if we cannot cry over Paul 
Dombey or Little Nell as Landor and 
Jeffrey did, we can find plenty of other 
things in Dickens to stir the fountains of 
tenderness and pity. Only they are al- 
most obviously instances in which the 
author did not aim at pathos at all. There 
was too much insistence in him — there 
is no éroken writing in the more intimate 
portions of these Fecters. Too much is 
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said; and too little is left to those sub- 
indicative touches which leave the heart 
of the reader or the listener the luxury 
of a gentle freedom. The master of the 
tragedy doth protest too much. Some- 
thing of the same fault there was in Canon 
Kingsley —that is to say, in his prose, 
but when he wrote verse, he usually got 
rid of the “false gallop” —so much 
may the velvet fetters of the necessity for 
perfection of form do for a man. Con- 
sidering the rhythmic flow of much of 
Dickens’s prose, it is a little curious that 
he did not write more verse, — especially 
considering how well he did it. But the 
fact is that he was his own bond-slave 
and victim in this and in some other 
matters. The letters are full of the 
tokens of eager insistence. He could 
not wait for the effect he wanted. When 
once he had tasted power in a given 
way, he was not patient enough to make 
fresh experiments with his own gifts; 
or rather, when he did happen to make 
any such experiment, he dropped it upon 
the first signs of failure; which with him 
would mean lack of strongly expressed 
admiration from others, or 4 falling off 
in the sale. He once or twice tried a 
dreamy manner, and dropped it; but it 
is in the highest degree probable that if 
he could have waited, and tried again 
and again, he would have found both the 
means of discipline and a great source 
of power in that vein. He shows, to the 
very last, a hankering after it, and his 
letters are often those of a great dreamer. 

One thing is exceedingly obvious on 
the face of these letters, as, indeed, it is 
obvious in the books, and was obvious 
in the life of Dickens. He had but little 
secretiveness. That is undoubtedly a 
disadvantage to a man, when the ques- 
tion is once raised whether he is an ego- 
tist or not. This want caused his books 
to be destitute of whatever charm “the 
retarding art” can give; and, as a rule, 
even the best effects of even his most 
homely writing leap into your eyes, as 
the French phrase goes, when you would 
rather they stole upon you. 

This, however, is not solely the result 
of lack of secretive power, for we some- 
times find “the retarding art” practised 
by writers who have less of that power 
than he had. There was something else. 
The truth must be spoken— Dickens 
lacked reverence. There is an amusing 
reply of his to a Mr. David Dickson, 
who had expostulated with him about 
some point in the Chadband business, 
and a very clever reply it is — but totally 
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inapprehensive, unless we may take it to 
be evasive. There are a few other things 
of a similar order in the letters; but it 
is not upon these that we found the re- 
mark that Dickens had but little capac- 
ity of reverence. It is shown in his 
“accost,” as it appears in his face. It 
was not necessary to crouch to anybod 
on earth, much less to play the “snuf- 
fling hound” (his own phrase); but his 
whole manner, to men and women alike, 
is that of marching down upon them. 
The eyelid never droops; there is but 
little obeisance; it is hail-fellow-well-met, 
right on. Even the praise is usually too 
direct; as the criticism generally is too 
firm of hand. It is usually very good, 
when it is directed to questions com- 
posed of business and literary quality, 
and nearly always it contains fine strokes. 
But, on the whole, we might maintain of 
his treatment of great topics that it is 
like his treatment of persons —it is too 
often rash, and wanting in self-suspicion. 
The process by which Dickens reached 
the most positive and the most controlling 
of his opinions in matters of politics, and 
social philosophy generally, is never dis- 
closed to you. Pahege there hardly ever 
was a process, such as takes place in the 
minds of thoughtful students of life, his- 
tory, and biography. It is difficult to 
conceive how there could have been; for 
he never read much, and he passed at 
one bound from undistinguished stripling- 
hood to what might be called the mature 
manhood of life-absorbing fame. The 
wonder is that his brain did not turn 
round; it says much, very much, for his 
natural goodness and strong common 
sense that he kept his head as he did. 
There is nowhere a trace of pride (in any 
vulgar sense) about the man; you can see 
in his portraits, especially the later ones, 
that he was entirely simple. A little dig- 
nity of the soft and reticent order would 
have done him good. But to return to 
the point we have for a moment left, there 
is no case on record like his — aman who 
maust be called great as a humorist, and 
wanked, after all deductions, with the fore- 
most men, living entirely the life of the 
brain, and yet being so utterly destitute of 
the pure thinking faculty, and the ten- 
dency to resort to artistic and scientific 
checks. His common sense had all the 
force of genius; and there the matter 
stood. His morality—considered as a 
system—was altogether second-hand, 
and he displayed no leaning towards any 
great, any leading idea, that he had to do 
more than open his hand to receive. He 
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was always ready to take the part of the 
poor, and he was the friend of “the work- 
ing man.” He hated humbug and cant, 
not only because they were things at war 
with his natural directness, but because 
they were in an especial manner hin- 
drances in the way of good-fellowship, 
and his off-hand, earnest good-fellow’s 
view of life. That view bad nothing in 
common with the outlook of the mere don 
vivant; the nature of Dickens was strin- 
gent; he set metes and bounds every- 
where, to himself as well as to others; 
there was not a lax-drawn stitch in his 
scheme of life. 

But it cannot be denied that common- 
place was at the bottom of much of his 
work, and that sometimes you feel this in 
a very irritating manner. Strong opin- 
ions on political or social questions do not 
always come with the des¢ grace (though 
all sincerity is good) from a man who, you 
feel afraid, would have been a Mohamme- 
dan all his life if he had been born one, 
and who never showed the slightest dis- 
position to attack any evil at its tap-roots. 
It would be interesting to know how he 
got at his religious opinions. In one of 
his letters he shows that he had a fairly 
good understanding of the drift of such a 
book, for example, as the “Essay:. and 


Reviews;” but that is not saying much, 
for the noise made by that work proved 
nothing so much as the dense ignorance 
of the religious public: since there was 
scarcely one idea in it from cover to 
cover which was not familiar to intelligent 
and thoughtful people who had made. any- 


thing like a study of such matters. How- 
ever, Dickens did understand it, and ab- 
stracts it very well. His letters to his 
boys, when he starts them in life, are also 
good from the “serious ” point of view; 
but never for a moment, never by the turn 
of a phrase, do you see the bottom of his 
mind in matters of moral and religious 
speculation. It has been very unjustly 
said that his writings are mainly a glori- 
fication of the spirit of the English Christ- 
mas. They are much more than that — 
they are, apart from the attractive force of 
their humor, mighty lessons in the first 
humanities, they have the immense merit 
of never lowering your faith and hope. 
When we consider how many villains 
Dickens has drawn; how he has groped 
and grubbed—we were going to say — 
in the lowest kennels of human baseness 
and squalor, it is a fine thing to say, it is 
a noble feather in his cap, that he never 
gives you a heartache in the bad sense. 
This suffices to give him high rank. It 
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places him by the side of men like Gold- 
smith and Scott, whose great glory it is 
that they are always ready to reconcile us 
to human nature when we have fallen out 
with it. It is, indeed, true that Dickens 
is never in advance of his time, and sel- 
dom in advance of his theme. He is 
thoroughly at home in the world as it is, 
willing and often eager to change the 
machinery of civilization, but never intent 
on questioning accepted principles, either 
as to their history or their relevancy ; but 
if his want of apprehensive intelligence on 
certain great questions compels us now 
and then to feel as if we should like a 
little more sense of solid foundation for 
so much very decisive writing about this 
or that, he makes us amends by putting 
us on the heights which we should be 
po too glad to keep in our most restless 
and most revolutionary moods. 

It does not follow that the master is 
never sad, or never overwhelms you with 
pictures of human misery, or suggestions 
of the devil that lurks in too many of us. 
It appears from these letters that it was 
only after an effort, which made him ill, 
that he could bring himself to read the 
“ Death of Nancy” in public. And who 
can wonder? that scene may be criticised, 
but who can forget it, or who, remember- 
ing it after the lapse of years, can help 
feeling the old creepiness come over him? 
If it were not for the sudden outbursts of 
humor, the picture of Dotheboys Hall, 
and of the early troubles of Oliver Twist, 
would be cruel reading. But there is 
something better than that. Now and 
then, there is a touch that thrills you to 
the roots of your being with the sense of 
brotherhood, of the oneness of the whole 
human story. There is a striking in- 
stance in the little tale told by Boots, 
in the Christmas number entitled “ The 
Holly Tree Inn.” There are others in 
“The Poor Relation’s Story,” and “ The 
Child’s Story ;” but the one which is put 
into the mouth of Boots we will venture to 
quote. 

The story is of two little children who 
have run away to get married : — 


Boots don’t know — perhaps I do — but 
never mind— it don’t signify either way, why 
it made a man fit to make a fool of himself, to 
see them two pretty babies a-lying there in the 
clear still sunny day, not dreaming half so hard 
when they was asleep, as they done when they 
was awake. But, Lord! when you come to 
think of yourself, you know, and what a game 
you have been up to ever since you was in your 
own cradle, and what a poor sort of a chap you 
are, and how it’s always either Yesterday with 





you, or else To-morrow, and never To-day, 
that’s where it is! 


There is the hand of thé master there. 
You feel his touch on your own arm, and 
you are his captive. And it is usually 
through the mouth of the poor that our 
beloved humorist utters things that 
Shakespeare or Cervantes might have 
said. Among them, we unhesitatingly. 
place that speech of Boots, simple and 
trite as it seems. 

Nobody ever doubted it, but still it is 
a pleasure to find in these “ Letters ” that 
Dickens was a man of a sincerely and 
persistently affectionate heart. The re- 
sult of the death of his wife’s sister Mary 
was, we all remember, that he had to sus- 
pend the “Pickwick Papers” for two 
months; and there is a very affecting 
reference to her in a letter to his wife : — 


Is it not extraordinary that the same dreams 
which have constantly visited me since poor 
Mary died follow me everywhere? After all 
the changes of scene and fatigue, I have 
dreamt of her ever since I left home, and no 
doubt shall till I return. I should be sorry to 
lose such visions, for the 7 are véry happy ones, 
if it be only the seeing her in one’s sleep. 
would fain believe, too, sometimes, that her 
spirit may have some influence over them, but 
their perpetual repetition is extraordinary. 


It is hard not to deplore the immense 
popeeety of this man, and (cruel as it 
sounds) the manner in which he was fol- 
lowed up by troops of friends all his life. 
To lie fallow was what was wanted, both 
for his genius as a writer, and his better 
nature as a man. There is something 
startling in the frequent recurrence of 
illness and exhaustion from literary labor 
which these letters record. He had a 
very powerful physique, and yet the break- 
downs are painful to read about. Let 
those who fancy literature, as a profes 
sion, is an easy one, be warned! He died 
of downright wear and tear — mainly the 
wear and tear of inventing and writing. 


Upon these volumes, considered as 
literary memorials, a word or two will be 
sufficient. The lady editors have wisely 
prefixed to the letters of each year, from 
1833-4 to 1870, an introductory chapter of 
explanation. These chapters are good, 
but the reader wishes them longer and 
fuller: to say nothing of points left unex- 
plained, which call for explanation. If 
about half the collection, as it stands, 
were omitted, and such of the more pri- 
vate letters as could properly be made 
public, were printed, we should receive a 
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much more nearly perfect impression of 
the man. It often happens that “chops- 
and-tomato-sauce ” contains a volume of 
meaning, which you would vainly look for 
in a score of set epistles. 

MATTHEW BROWNE. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
OLD-FASHIONED GARDENING. 


In these days a garden is an artificial 
production with which nature has as much 
to do as with the weaving of a Turkey 
carpet. The art of carpet-bedding has 
been carried to perfection, and in conse- 
quence we all know what to expect when 
we enter a flower-garden in the late sum- 
mer months. There are the patches of 
scarlet, purple, and white, as smooth and 
even as the emerald turf in which they 
are embedded. There is not a withered 
leaf nor a straggling spray to be seen, for 
it is the gardener’s first object to repress 
the luxuriance of nature, and it is part of 
his duty to go over the beds every morn- 
ing to reduce them to the same trim 
and level uniformity. These brilliant 
patches of color are embellished or re- 
lieved by a bordering of a sedum, which 
resembles the truncated head of an arti- 
choke, but which has, for some unknown 
reason, been enrolled in the catalogue of 
ornamental plants. The ideal which our 
English gardeners strive to fulfil is to be 
found in the flower-beds of our London 
parks, and if they are able to imitate their 
model with more or less success, it mat- 
ters little to them that the parterre which 
blazes into color in July and August re- 
mains brown and barren for the greater 
= of the year. The tyranny of fashion 

as prevailed alike in the gardens of rich 


and poor, of the squire, the parson, and 
the farmer, and the delightful occupation 
of gardening is exalted, or as we think 
debased, to become a skilled art, in which 
there is no place for amateurs. 

It was not so in the gardens of our youth, 
and over some of these the destroying 


hand has not yet passed. There was the 
stamp of character and all the charms of 
a surprise in the distinctive peculiarities 
of our old-fashioned walled gardens. One 
was famous for its peaches, sheltered 
from the early frosts by the thatched cop- 
ing of its mud walls; another forits wealth 
of golden-drop plums. In one there was 
a shady corner for lilies of the valley; in 
-another a sunny exposure where the 
autumn violets were the first to bloom. 
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In all there were grass alleys, crooked 
and hoary old apple-trees, valued as much 
for their age as for the quality of their 
fruit; there was a wealth and variety of 
pot-herbs, one wall was crowned by a 
patch of yellow sedum, another was 
fringed with wall-flowers, and the old 
bricks were often covered by a network 
of the delicate and beautiful creeper, the 
“mother of millions.” There was the 
delightful smell of newly-turned mould, 
to mingle with the fragrance of a hedge 
of sweet peas, or of a bed of clove gilly- 
flowers. Sweetwilliam and mignonette 
filled the vacant spaces, and the bees from 
a row of straw hives were humming over 
all. It is sad to think that such gardens 
as we describe must almost be numbered 
among the things of the past. 

This lament over the lost glories of 
our English gardens is suggested by the 
perusal of a rare and curious folio, pub- 
lished in 1629, which bears the following 
title : — 

Paradisi in Sole. Paradisus Terrestris. A 
Garden of all sorts of pleasant flowers which 
our English ayre will permitt to be noursed 
up: with a Kitchen garden of all manner of 
herbs, raves and fruites, for meate or sause, 
used with us, and an Orchard of all sorte of 
fruitbearing Trees and Shrubbes fit for our 
Land, together with the right orderings, plant- 
ing and preserving of them, with their uses 
and vertues, Collected by John Parkinson, 
Apothecary of London, 1629. 

Qui veut paragonner l’artifice 4 Nature 
Et nos parcs A Eden, indiscret il mesure 
Le pas de I’éléphant par le pas du cron, 
Et de laigle le vol par ¢i du mouscheron. 

This comprehensive title is printed on 
a small scutcheon, in order not to inter- 
fere with the quaint and elaborate rep- 
resentation of the garden of Eden, which 
occupies the rest of the title-page. The 
tree of knowledge, its fruit still unplucked 
by Adam, appears in the centre of the 
m Bg Adam is grafting an apple-tree; 
Eve, clothed only by her hair, is skip- 
ping airily downhill to pick up a pine- 
apple, and all sorts of flowers of won- 
drous proportions grow in the foreground. 
There is a tulip four times as big as 
Eve’s head, and a cyclamen which is at 
least five feet high. 

Parkinson dedicates his folio to the 
queen, Henrietta Maria, not in the ful- 
some tone of adulation which we asso- 
ciate with dedications of that and succeed- 
ing ages, but rather as one conscious 
that he confers a favor in laying before 
her the fruit of so much labor and _ re- 
search. After giving good practical di- 
rection as to the site of the garden and 
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its soil, he furnishes the reader with 
geometrical designs for the beds, and 
advice as to the relative merits of bor- 
derings in tiles, lead, thrift, and box, and 
he then goes on 


to furnish the inward parts and heds with those 
fine Flowers that (being strangers unto us, and 
giving the beauty and bravery of their colors 
so early before many of our owne bred flowers, 
the most to entice us to their delight) are most 
beseeming it: and namely with Daffodils, 
Fritillaries, Jacinthes, Saffron-flowers, Lillies, 
Flowerdeluces, Tulipas, Anemones, French 
Cowslips or Beareseares, and a number of such 
other flowers, very beautifull, delightfull, and 
pleasant, whereof although many have little 
sweete sent to commend them, yet their earli- 
nesse and exceeding great beautie and varietie 
doth so farre countervaile that defect (and yet 
I must tell you withall that there is among the 
many sorts of them some, and that not a few, 
that doe excell in sweetnesse, being so strong 
and heady, that they rather offend by too much 
than by too little sent, and some again are of 
so mild and modetate temper, that they scarce 
come short of your most delicate and daintiest 
flowers) that they are almost in all places with 
all persons, especially with the better sort of 
the Gentry of the Land, as greatly desired and 
accepted as any other the most choichest, and 
the rather, for that the most part of these Out- 
landish flowers doe show forth their beauty 
and colors so early in the yeare that they seem 
to make a Garden of delight even in the Win- 
ter time, and doe so give their flowers one 
after another, that all their bravery is not 
spent until that Gilliflowers, the pride of Eng- 
lish Gardens, do shew themselves. 


It is in this succession of flowering plants 
that modern gardening so signally fails, 
not from lack of knowledge, but from a 
senseless desire to concentrate the whole 
display into two short months of the year. 

Our author declares that there are al- 
most a hundred sorts of daffodils, and 
“by the way” inveighs against the 


many idle and ignorant Gardiners and others 
who get names by stealth, as they doe many 
other things, and doe call some of these Daffo- 
dils Narcisses, when as all know that know 
any Latine, that Narcisses is the Latine name, 
and Daffodil the English of one and the same 
thing, and thercfore alone without any other 
Epithite cannot distinguish several things. I 
would willingly therefore that all would grow 
judicious, and call everything by his proper 
English name in speaking English, or else by 
such Latine name as everything hath that hath 
not a proper English name, that thereby they 
may distinguish the several varieties of things, 
and not confound them. 


We scarcely share his enthusiasm for 
tulips, in spite of his assertion “that 
there is no lady or gentlewoman of any 





worth that is not caught with this delight, 
or not delighted with these flowers;” 
but we fully agree with the sentiment that 


the Anemones likewise or Windeflowers are 
so full of variety and so dainty, so pleasant 
and so delightsome flowers, that the sight of 
them doth enforce an earnest longing desire in 
the minde of any one to be a possessour of 
some of them at the leaste: For without all 
doubt this one kind of flower, so variable in 
colors, so differing in form (being almost as 
many sortes of them double as single), so plen- 
tifull in bearing flowers, and so durable in 
lasting, and also so easie both to preserve and 
to encrease, is of itselfe alone almost sufficient 
to furnish a garden with flowers for almost 
half the yeare. 


Parkinson goes on to commend double 
poppies, “ flowers of a great and goodly 
proportion ;” double daisies, “ which are 
common enough in every garden;” 
French marigolds, with “their strong, 
heady sent, and glorious shew for color ;” 
sweetwilliams and sweetjohns, hollihocks, 
and double and single peonies —in short, 
all the commoner and more showy flowers 
which still linger in our cottage gardens. 
He declares carnations and gillyflowers 
to be “the queene of delight and of flow- 
ers,” and enumerates more than a dozen 
varieties by names which are probably no 
longer known to florists. Roses have 
been more modified by culture within the 
last two hundred years than any other of 
our garden flowers. Those described by 
Parkinson were for the most part single 
roses, or with only two rows of petals 
and of small diameter. They seem to 
have been varieties of the damask and 
briar roses, and the cabbage and moss 
roses which we consider old-fashioned 
find no place in the list. 

Not content to deny that single flowers 
can be transformed into double “by the 
observation of the change of the Moone, 
the constellations or conjunctions of 
Planets or some other Starres or celestial 
bodies,” Parkinson holds that such trans- 
formation could not be effected by the art 
of man. 


If it shall bee demanded, From whence then 
came these double flowers that we have, if 
they were not so made by art, I answer that 
assuredly all such flowers did first grow wilde, 
and were soe found double as they doe now 


| grow in Gardens, but for how long before they 


were found they became double no man can 
tell; we onely have them as nature has pro- 
duced them, and so they remaine. 


In these introductory chapters, among 
other desultory matter, he gives a recipe 
for the destruction of 
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earwickes, a most infestuous vermin. .. . 
Some have used old shooes and such like 
hollow things to take them in, or else beasts’ 
hoofes, which being turned downe upon stickes’ 
ends set into the ground, or into the pots of 
earth, will soon drawe into them many Ear- 
wickes, lying hid therein from sunne, winde, 
and raine, and by care and diligence may soon 
bee destroyed, if every morning and evening 
one take the hoofes gently off the stickes, and 
knocking them against the ground in a plain 
allie, shake out all the Earwickes that are 
crept into them, which quickly with one’s foot 
may be trode to peeces. 


Parkinson next goes on to describe his 
garden flowers in detail, in many cases 
giving a list of more varieties than we 
suspect are to be found in our modern 
gardens, and also under names by which 
they are not nowknown. The snowdrop, 
for instance, is termed “a bulbous violet.” 
The iris is “ flowerdeluce,” and he gives an 
illustration of the “great Turkie Flower- 
deluce,” in which itis shown to be a much 
larger and handsomer flower than the 
blue flags which we now cultivate. The 
gladiolus, in defiance of all natural classi- 
fication, is represented in the same plate 
with the bee and butterfly orchis, and 
with the dog-tooth violet; but on the 
whole the broad distinctions of the nat- 
ural families are respected. 

Under the head of “Vertues,” which 
follows the description of each plant, 
some curious gleanings might be made. 
Parkinson, as a licensed apothecary, 
speaks with a certain lofty incredulity of 
“the physicall vertues ” ascribed to many 
plants, but he does not always disdain an 
old-wives’ recipe, as, for instance, when 
speaking of “the Lilly Convally” (lily of 
the valley). 


The flowers of the white kinde are often 
used with those things that help to strengthen 
the memory, and to procure ease to Apoplec- 
tick persons. Camerarius setteth downe the 
manner of making an oyle of the flowers which 
he saith is very etfectuall to ease the pains of 
the Goute, and such like diseases, to be used 
outwardly, which is thus: Having filled a 
glasse with the flowers, and being well stopped, 
set it for a moneths space in an Antshill, and 
after being dreigned ciear, set it by to use. 


He distinctly excludes from his phar- 
macopeeia some drugs which are now 
considered of great value, such as digi- 
talis, which he declares “not to be used 
in Physicke by any judicious man that I 
know.” Of aconite, on the other hand, 
he says, that “although it be very poison- 
ful and deadly, yet there may be very 
good use of it for sore eyes (being care- 
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fully applyed, yet not to all sorts of sore 
eyes neither) if the distilled water be 
dropped therein.” Of hellebore also he 
says that “it is not carelessly to be used 
without extreeme danger, yet in contu- 
matious and stubborne diseases it may 
be used with good caution and advice. 
There is a Syrupe or Oxymel made hereof 
in the Apothecaries shops, which, as it is 
dangerous for gentle and tender bodies, 
so it may be very effectuall in stronger 
constitutions.” He declares “all the 
sorts of Beareseares (auricula) to be Ce- 
phalicall, that is, conducing help for the 
paines in the head, and for the giddinesse 
thereof, which may happen, eyther by the 
sight of steepe places, subject to danger, 
or otherwise.” But in general, he men- 
tions such peculiar properties in a dispas- 
sionate tone, disclaiming all responsibility 
for the belief, as when he says of the 
moonwort: “ They that imposed the name 
of Lunaria on this plant, seem to referre 
it to the wound or consolidating herbes, 
but because I have no further relation or 
experience, I can say no more untill tryall 
hath taught it.” 

Our author is not, however, afraid of 
protesting against some popular supersti- 
tions. He says of the mandrake : — 


The roote is sometimes divided into two 
branches a little below the head, and some- 
times into three or more, as nature listeth to 
bestow upon it, as myselfe have often seene, 
by transplanting of many, as also by breaking 
and cutting off of many parts of the root, but 
never found harme by so doing, as many idle 
tales have been sette down in writing and de- 
livered also by report, of much danger to hap- 
pen to such as shall digge them up, or breake 
them ; neyther have I ever seen any forme of 
man-like or woman-like partes, in the rootes 
of any; but, as I said, it has oftentimes two 
maine roots running downe-right into the 
ground, and sometimes three and sometimes 
but one, as it likewise often happeneth to 
Parsneps, Carrots, and the like. But many 
cunning counterfeit rootes have been shaped 
to such forms, and publickly exposed to the 
view of all that would see them, and have been 
tolerated by the chiefe Magistrates of the 
Citie, notwithstanding that they have been in- 
formed that such practices were meere deceit 
and unsufferable: whether this happened 
through their own credulity of the thing, or of 
the persons, or through an opinion that the 
information of the truth rose upon envy, I 
know not, I leave that to the Searcher of all 
hearts, 


There are some Authors [he says again] 
that have held Tarragon not to be an herbe of 
its owne kinde ; but that it was first produced 
by putting the seede of Lin or Flaxe into the 
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roote of an Onion, being opened and so set 
into the ground, which when it hath sprung 
hath brought forth this herbe Tarragon, which 
absurd and idle opinion hath been found false. 


This mention of tarragon— “to give 
the better relish unto the Sallet; but 
many do not like the taste thereof, and so 
refuse it” — brings us to the kitchen- 
garden. It has been often asserted that 
vegetables formed a small part of the diet 
of Englishmen in preceding centuries, 
and that the prevalence of scurvy was due 
to this cause. It appears, on the con- 
trary, that all the vegetables now in ordi- 
nary use were freely cultivated, and that 
there was much more variety in salads 
than we generally find in our modern 
English households. In the midst of 
a long list of pot-herbs we find “ Garden 
Patience, or Monke’s Rhubarbe; a kind 
of Docke.” The root was used medici- 
nally, and Parkinson adds that “ the leaves 
have a fine, acid taste, and a syrup made 
with the juice and sugar cannot but be 
very effectuall to dejected appetites.” In 
our experience, the appetites of most chil- 
dren are further dejected by the discov- 
ery that the tart is made of rhubarb 
instead of gooseberries; but a rhubarb 
tart is at all events more palatable than 
one made of spinach, to which purpose 
Parkinson declares it to be applied “ by 
Cooks and Gentlewomen.” 

Of sorrel, of which so little use is now 
made in English cookery, he says : — 


Sorrell is much used in sauces, both for the 
whole and the sicke, cooling the hot livers and 
stomackes of the sicke, and procuring unto 
them an appetite unto meate, when their spirits 
are almost spent with their furious and fierie 
fits; and is also of a pleasant rellish for the 
whole, in quickning up a dull stomacke that is 
over-loaden with every daies plenty of dishes. 
It is divers waies dressed by Cooks, to please 
their Masters’ stomackes. 


The red beet was eaten as it is now, 
“with oyle and vinegar, and is accounted 
a delicate Sallet for the winter.” Pars- 
ley was “ much used in all sorts of meates, 
both boyled, fryed, roasted, stewed, etc. 
... It is also shred and stopped into 
powdered beefe, as also into legges of 
Mutton, with a little beef suct.” 

From pot-herbs, which Parkinson justly 
regards as important ingredients of good 
cookery, he goes on to speak of blanched 
endive for salad, of spinach and different 
sorts of cabbage, and lettuce. He pro- 
nounces “the Roman red Lettuce to be 
the best and greatest of all. For John 
Tradescante that first, as I thinke, brought 





it to England, and sowed it, did write 
unto mee that after one of them was 
bound and whited, when the refuse was 
cut away, the rest weighed seventeen 
ounces.” It seems that sauerkraut was 
imported into Germany from Russia. “In 
the cold Countries of Russia and Mus- 
covia, they powder up a number of Cab- 
bages, which serve them, especially the 
poorer sort, for their most ordinary foode 
in winter: and although they stinke most 
grievously, yet to them they are accounted 
good meate.” 

Then there is a list of divers onions, 
including “a great red Onion, brought 


me from beyond the Sea, that was as 


greate almost as two men’s fistes, flat and 
red quite throughout, and very pleasant 
both to smell unto, and to eate.” John 
Tradescante is quoted again, as a man 
“who hath been in Spaine,” with refer- 
ence to the Spanish onion, which “ is very 
sweete, and eaten by many like an apple.” 
But his English taste was intolerant of 
garlic, which he says, “ being well boyled 
in salt broth, is often eaten of them that 
have strong stomackes, but will not brooke 
in a weake and tender stomacke. It is 
never eaten rawe of any man that I know.” 
John Tradescante’s Spanish travels had 
probably taught him otherwise. 

Yams and Jerusalem artichokes are 
both included under the head of potatoes : 
the first as the Spanish potato, and the 
second as the potato of Canada. The 
true or Virginia potato is dismissed ina 
few lines, and declared to be nearly of 
the same taste as the yam, “but not alto- 
gether so pleasant.” 

The true artichoke was, as it appears, 
in much greater request, although it had 
been only “of late planted in Gardens, 
Orchards, and Fieldes, of purpose to be 
meate for men.” Parkinson notes the 
superiority of our English red artichoke 
to the foreign kinds, with “a white head, 
the scales whereof stand staring far asun- 
der from one another at the ends, which 
are sharpe.” This superiority still exists, 
as any one may note who has eaten the 
foreign artichokes which come early into 
the London market. He mentions beans 
as a diet for the poor rather than the rich, 
while peas are “a dish for the table of 
the rich as well as the poore; the fairest, 
sweetest, youngest and earliest for the 
better sort, the later and meaner kindes for 
the meaner, who doe not give the deerest 
price.” The shoots of asparagus were, he 
writes, “a sallet of as much esteem with 
all sorts of persons, as any other whatso- 
ever, being boyled tender, and eaten with 
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butter, vinegar and pepper, or oyle and 
vinegar.” 

We must not linger in the orchard, to 
which Parkinson devotes his third book, 
and which includes all kinds of fruit; 
there were probably as —_ varieties of 
apples and plums as are cultivated now, 
and medlars, quinces, and mulberries are 
mentioned with honor. Small fruit was 
evidently less highly esteemed, although 
he admits that strawberries are “a good 
cooling and pleasant dish in the hot Sum- 
mer season.” Of the wild strawberry he 
says that “it may be eaten and chewed in 
the mouth without any manner of offence : 
it is no great bearer, but those it doth 
beare are set at the toppes of the stalks, 
close together, pleasant to behold, and fit 
for a Gentlewoman to weare on her arme, 
&c., as a raritie instead of a flower.” 
The same negative praise is bestowed on 
black currants, of which he says, that 
“both branches, leaves and fruit, have a 
kind of stinking sent with them, yet they 
are not unwholesome, but the berries are 
eaten of many, without offending either 
taste or smell.” : 

Three chapters are devoted to the proc- 
ess of grafting, and the tools to be used 
—an art in which we have _ probably 
learned little in the last two hundred years. 
He gives practical directions as to the 
best aspect for an orchard, its soil, and 
manures. The fruit appears to have been 
generally grown on standard trees, al- 
though he occasionally advises that they 
should be placed against a north oll 
Many kinds of grapes, and even orange- 
trees, were grown in the open air, but he 
adds that the latter must be protected in 
the winter, and “for that purpose some 
keepe them in great square boxes, and 
cause them to be rowled by trundels or 
small wheels into a gallerie: but no tent 
or meane provision will preserve them.” 

We have, perhaps, dwelt too long on a 
book curious in itself, and calling up pleas- 
ant and refreshing pictures of sunny gar- 
dens which once covered the ever-widen- 
ing area on which London fastens its 
tentacles like a monstrous polype. We 
end where we began, with the suggestion 
that carpet-bedding should be reckoned 
among the luxuries of the rich and great, 
who keep head-gardeners at a salary which 
would support two curates, and who have 
to find employment for the army of as- 
sistants who work under these exalted 
chiefs, and to provide plants to fill acres 
of glass houses. The brilliant piece of 
mosaic work called a flower-garden, 
through which the owner walks once or 
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twice in the course of his stay at his 
country-house, is as much an appendage 
of state as powdered footmen, or stables 
filled with sleek and pampered horses. 
Lut for the many, for those who love 
flowers for their own sake, and take pleas- 
ure in gardening as an occupation which 
involves the expenditure of time and lov- 
ing care, rather than of money, we advo- 
cate such “a garden of delight” as old 
Parkinson described to readers who, like 
their flowers, have long since moulded into 
dust—a garden in which we seek to 
reproduce, and by skilful culture and 
grouping to enhance, the Juxuriance, the 
beauty, the infinite variety of form and 
color which we find in nature. 
MARGARET A. PAUL. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
JUSTINIAN. 


“ THE world is weary of idolatries : 
Pan and Apollo and great Zeus are dead, 
And Jesus Christ hangs cold upon the cross. 
Nay more, the light of science newly born 
Hath slain the night of the divine idea, 
So that, for calm assurance of our souls, 
We mathematically demonstrate 
Infinite God as infinitely false 
To infinite impossibility. 
Henceforth a grievous shadow quits the earth, 
While man, the fruitage and the flower of 


things, 

Walks fetterless and free.” Thus much and 
more, 

With many hints of cell and protoplasm, 

And of the dusk beginnings of the brain, 

The mild professor said. 


Professor Day, 
A little gentleman with soft gray eves, 
Whose spectacles had faced the very Sphinx 
And read the cosmic riddle wrought therein, 
He, having lived to thirty years of age, 
Had hate for nought but ambiguity ; 
Knew all that science and the schools could 
teach, 
Lived for truth only, and, had these been days 
Of any necessary martyrdom, 
Would cheerfully have given his life for truth. 
aw he served her cause. How wrath- 
u 
He rose his height, while angry pulpits wail’d, 
And from the platforms of the great reviews 
Demolish’d the theistic fallacy, 
Pluck’d the bright mantle from the verbal 
form 
And show‘d the syllogistic skeleton ! 
Dear gentle heart, he who could be so fierce 
In hating what he did not deem to be, 
Was full of love for all the things that are ; 
Wherefore God loved him for his unbelief 
And sent a ministering angel down. . 
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He often thought, “If I should have a 


child, 
If ever life should issue out of mine, 
I shall uprear it on the gracious food 
Of knowledge only. Superstition haunts 
Our very cradles: in our nurses’ hands 
Dangle the fetish and the crucifix 
That darken us forever till we die. 
No child of mine, if I should have a child, 
Shall know the legend of the lie divine, 
Or lisp the words of folly that profane 
The wish of wisdom. Prayer is cowardice : 
No child of mine shall pray. Worship is 
fear: 
My child shall never know the name of fear. 
But when its eyes are ready to behold, 
Its ears to hear, my child shall wander forth, 
Fearlessly leaning on its father’s strength, 
Serene in innocence and mastery.” 


And so he wedded, hoping for a child, 
A tender toy to cut his creed upon, 
And wedded wisely : a virgin not too young, 
And not too good, and not too beautiful, 
But gently reared, and of a learned race 
Who held that over-learning suits but ill 
The creed and need of women. To his side 
She came not trembling, trusting in his 
strength, 
And wise enough to dimly comprehend 
Her gentle lord’s superiority. 
Two years they grew together, as two trees 
Blending their branches; then a child was 


born, 

Which, flickering like a taper thro’ the night, 

Went out ere dawn; but when the mother 
wept, 

And reach’d her thin hands down the dark- 
ness, whither 

The little life had fallen like a spark, 

The pale professor (though his eyes were dim) 

Sat by the bedside presently, and proved — 

As gently as a poor man praying to God — 

That what had never known potential life, 

In all its qualities and faculties, 

Had never absolutely lived at all. 

Nay, ’twere as wise, perchance, he thought, to 
mourn 

Some faint albuminous product of the deep, 

As weep for something which had ne’er 
achieved 

The motions and the mysteries of mind, 

Which things are life itself. The mother 
moaned ; 

And creeping thence to his laboratory, 

The wise man wiped away a foolish dew 

That shamed the gloss of his philosophy. 


But comfort came a little later on ; 
Another crying life arose and bloom’d, 
And faded not upon the mother’s breast, 
But drew its milk with feeble lips, and 
breathed, 
It was a boy, and when they brought him 


own, 
And placed him in the pale professor’s arms, 
He laugh’d and reached his little rosy hands 
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To greet his father ; and the wise man said, 
Holding the babe and blushing awkwardly, 
“ How naturally mammals love their young ! 
Thus, even thus, the archetypal ape 
Dandled its rough first-born!” Whereat the 
nurse 

Exclaim’d, — not comprehending, pious soul,— 
“ Thank God for sending you so fine a boy!” 
And when the wise man thro’ his spectacles 
Look’d lightnings of philosophy and scorn, 
She took the babe and murmur’d, kissing it, 
“ Now God Almighty grant the pretty dear 
A long and merry life!” 

The wise man’s check 
Grew pallid, for already, ere he knew, 
It seem’d that Superstition’s skinny hand 
Was clutching at his pear! of innocence, 
He fled into his study, and therein 
Added a fragment to a fierce review 
Upholding Haeckel, proving Tyndall tame, 
And rating Virchow and Agnosticism. 
And having thus refreshed his learned soul, 
He sat by the bedside of his pale wife, ; 
Holding her hand in silence for an hour, 
Feeling a nameless fear upon his heart, 
Blent with a sense of blessing one less wise 
Might have mistaken for a sense of prayer. 


Thenceforward, with a curious scrutiny, 
Such as he brought to bear on things minute 
Dredged from the fishpond or the river's bed, 
He watch’d the tiny life expand and grow, 
Stretching sensorial tendrils softly forth, 
Sucking its mother’s milk with rosy lips, 

As tiny creatures of albumen suck 

Their nurture from the tidal ooze and foam. 
Then with a span he measured the small head, 
And watch’d the soft pink circle, where the 


skin 
Closed on the milk-white matter of the brain, 
Hardening slowly into skull and bone ; 
And all the while the little azure orbs 
Look’d upward meaningless as flowers or stars 
Full of a faint flame issuing from within, 
Then thought he, ‘It is well ; a goodly child ; 
A brain of weight above the average, 
And phrenologically excellent ! 
And yet how helpless in their dim beginnings 
The higher mammals seem, this babe of mine 
Nor less nor more ; a feeble crying thing, 
Feeling with blind progressions like a plant 
To the full sunshine of potential life. 
Prick the grey cells, it dies, and has not lived ; 
Deny it nurture, as of sun and rain, 
And even as a leaf it withers up, 
Without a sign that it hath ever been. 
Yea, what we bring it, it absorbs, and turns 
To highest use and issue; as we train 
Its tendrils, so it grows ; and if denied 
Such nurture as the nobler species need, 
Would surely, slowly, dwindle back to beast, 
As is the wont of many human types 
Stunted and starven in their infancy, 
But this one, bone of mine and flesh of mine, 
This will I watch with ministering care, 
Till it rewards my patience and becomes 
Perfect in knowledge and in mastery, 
The living apex and the crown of things.” 
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A little later, when the mother rose, 

And with the consecration of her pain 

Clothed softly still, sat pallid by the fire, 

She, after resting silent for a time 

And casting many a hesitating glance, 

Said softly, “ Dear, have you reflected yet 

How we shall christen him?” Stung by the 
word, 

The wise man murmur’d, “ Christen ? — chris- 
ten him?” 

Then, flush’d with wrath, “ The very word is 
rank 

With superstition and idolatry : 

Do not repeat it, as you love the child.” 

Whereat the mother, timorously firm, 

Said, smiling, “But the child must have a 
name! 

What shall we call him?” 
time, 

The wise man pursed his lips and shook his 
head, 

And scrutinized the little rosy face, 

As if for inspiration and for help. 

Then one by one they named the names of 
men, 

From Adam down to Peter, Paul, and John, 

And scorning these as over-scriptural, 

They counted o’er the legion heathen names 

But found them fraught with superstition too. 

“Our infant,” the professor moralized, 

“Heathen no more than Christian, shall re- 
ceive 

No gift from heathendom or Christendom, 

Not even that slightest of all shades, a name. 

Could I invent ?— but no, invented names 

Ever sound barbarous —I will rack my books, 

And find one fitting ; there is time to spare ; 

Take thought, and wait!” So many a quiet 
night 

They talk’d it o’er, and after hovering long 

O’er Thales (“ Evolution’s Morning Star,” 

The wise man styled him, while the mother’s 
ear 

Was shock’d at the mere sound of “ Thales 
Day”), 

Rejecting Bruno and Galileo, 

They found the thing they sought upon their 
shelves, 

And pausing at the famous “ Institutes,” 

They chose the learned name — Justinian. 


Puzzled for the 


Not at the font with painted windows round, 
Not through the office of a priest in lawn 
Sprinkling with white hands the baptismal 


dew, 
The infant took his name ; but quietly 
One Sunday morn, in the laboratory, 
With casts and foetal,forms around about, 
The wise man, kissing him upon the brow, 
Named him “ Justinian;” and the mother’s 
voice 
Echo’d “ Justinian ;” and the naming him 
Would have been wholly joyful and complete, 
But for a jangling sound of bells that rang 
Suddenly from the churches round about, 
Calling the folk of Christendom to prayer ! 
Pass o’er the seasons when with baby lips 
“The infant drew its nurture from the breast, 
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And when with tottering steps he first began 

To walk erect upon the ground, and shape 

The first faint sounds, to mimic human speech. 

Behold him, then, at five years old, a child 

Large-eyed, large-brow’d, and somewhat pale 
of cheek, 

Clutching a thin forefinger as he ran 

And prattled at the pale professor’s side. 

Companions now they grew from day to day, 

For while within his study ’mong his books 

The wise man sat, the infant at his feet 

Sat looking up ; or, on the table perch’d, 

Blink’d like a pretty gnome; and every morn 

When for a hurried constitutional 

The father trotted over Hampstead Heath, 

The little one would toddle by his side, 

Happy and garrulous, and looking up 

With = after question. Thus the 
child 

Heard, at an age when other children feed 

On nursery rhymes and tales of fairyland, 

The wondrous song of science ; how at first 

The nebulz cohered, how this round orb 

Rose out of chaos, how it lay in space 

Eyeless and dark until the sun’s red hand 

Touch’d it upon the heart, and made it live, 

And how the first faint protoplasmic forms, 

Ameebe, infusoria, stirred and moved 

In troubled depths of some primeval ooze, 

All this, and more, translated tenderly 

Into soft words of just one syllable, 

Justinian heard, not understanding yet, 

But turning all the solemn cosmic fact 

To pretty fancy such as children love. 

What solemn truth, what sad solemnity, 

May not an infant turn to poesy? 

Instead of Gorgon and Chimera dire, 

His fancy saw the monstrous mastodon ; 

Instead of fairies of the moonlight wood, 

Strange shapes that lurk in strata or disport 

In some green waterdrop ; instead of myths, 

He read the faery story of the world. 


From childhood upward, till the end, he 
knew 
No teacher save his father, and, indeed, 


| Since never teacher could be tenderer, 
| He did not miss the lore of love itself. 


As patient as a woman, firm yet fond, 

Hoarding his very heart up in the boy, 

The father tended, taught him, watch’d him 
grow. 

At eight years old Justinian lisped in Greek, 

And readily construed Lucretius ; 

Had read the great stone book wherewn is 
writ 

The riddle of the world from age to age ; 

Knew the fair marvels of the Zodiac, 

The stars and their processions ; had by heart 

The elemental truths of chemistry .. . 

And zealously, within a mental maze, 

As dense as that which covered Rosamond, 

His teacher guarded him against the creeds. 

For gospel, he had knowledge, and for God, 

His gentle human father ; and indeed 


| No child that lisps a heavenly Father’s name 


Could lisp it with a fonder, fairer faith 
Than fill’d him when he named his earthly one. 
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Now when the boy was scarcely ten years 


old, 
Wise far beyond the wisdom of his years, 
The mother, wasting of a long disease, 
Died, leaving a great void within his heart 
Only the father’s larger love could fill. 
The wise man sorrow’d little, having view’d 
His helpmate with a calm superior care, 
Approving her, but hoarded in his boy ; 
And thenceforth, sire and son were all in all 
To one another. Oft the pair were seen 
Seated in scientific lecture-halls, 
The wise -nan blinking thro’ his spectacles, 
The boy, his little image, by his side, 
Like small by greater owl ; and evermore 
When, hastening home, they pass’d some 
shadowy shrine 
The father drew his treasure closer to him, 
Lest some dark phantom from within the porch 
Should mar the crystal mirror of his soul. 


The seasons sped ; at sixteen years of age 
Justinian was famous in the haunts 
Where wise men gather, and in deep debate 
Could hold his own among gray honor’d heads 
And pass with pedants for a prodigy. 
At seventeen, he wrote that bold review, 
Attributed for several weeks to Mill, 
Denuding Buckle and his theory 
Of history’s four stages. How men smiled, 


When some one blabb’d and the strange truth 
was told, 

To find the grown man’s pompous periods 

Dissected into folly by a boy ! 


Now for the first time on the father’s heart 
There fell the shadow of a nameless fear 
Lest all this building of a noble mind 
Should fail and perilously come to nought. 
For lo! despite the glow of happy pride, 
Justinian’s cheek was pale, his gentle eyes 
Deep sunken, and he stoop’d beneath the 
weight 
Of too much wisdom ; oftentimes his face, 
Tho’ firm in faith and beautiful resolve, 
Seem’d set in silent sorrow. At last, one 
night, 
After a crowded meeting of the learned, 
A great physician and his father’s friend 
Took him apart and whispered in his ear, — 
“Take care, my dear professor, of your boy ! — 
I do not like that cough — he works too hard — 
His life is very precious to us all — 
Be sure to watch him well.” 
From that day forth 
The father’s heart was burthen’d with a dread 
He never phrased to any human ear. 
Hungrily, with sick hunger of the soul, 
He watched his treasure, sleepless ev’n by 
night, 
Like some wan miser who forever hears 
The robber’s foot upon the creaking stair 
Coming to take his gold. He watch’d and 
watch’d, 
Hiding his terror with a cheerless smile, 
Each light or shade that softly chased itself 
On the sweet boyishface. Was itadream ?— 
Or did Death pass, and with a finger-point 
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Leave one deep crimson spot on either cheek 

As signal of decay? No, no, not Death! 

Not Death, but Life, now made the blue eyes 
gleam 

So marvellously bright ; the small hands grow 

Thin and blue vein’d, with pink blood glim- 
mering thro’ 

Like light thro’ alabaster ; the brave brow 

So marble-cold and clear !— Yet presently 

He led him to the great physician’s house 

And asked for counsel. “Take him to the 
sea,” 

Said the physician ; keep away all books ; 

Let brain and body rest for three months’ 
space — 

Then, when we know what sun and sea can do 

To make him rosy, come to me again.” 


They went together to the sea, and there, 
Fann’d by the potent breath, the young man’s 
cheek 
Grew brighter, and the father’s heart took 
cheer. 
But one day, as they sat upon the beach, 
Watching the great smooth billows break 
themselves 
With solemn lapse upon the shell and sand, 
Justinian said, not loudly, in a voice 
As if communing softly with himself, 
“ Father, if I should de /” fe 
The very word 
Seem’d sad and terrible and fraught with fear. 
And starting at the sound, the wise man cried, 
“Die? and so young!—that is a foolish 
thought ! 
You cannot, will not, die!” 
But with his eyes 
Fix’d on the ever-breaking line of foam, 
Justinian answer’d, “Soon or late, death 
comes — 
A little earlier, or a little later, 
What matter? In the end we falter back 
Into the nothingness from which we rose. 
Well have you taught me, father, that our life 
Is but the climbing and the falling wave. 
I do not fear to die. No foolish tale 
Of priest or pope affrights me ; I have read 
The secret of the world, and know indeed 
That death is silence and an end of all.” 


“ But you will live!” 

“For what? To read again 
A tale thrice told ; to hear a few more years 
The same cold answer to my questionings ; 
To be a little wiser possibly, 
And being so, a little sadder? Nay! 
I am weary of it all — I have lived my life!” 


“Lived?” cried the wise man holding the 

thin hand, 

“Lived? you, astripling still, not yet a man —- 

You know not what you say. When you are 
well 

(And ’twill be soon) you’ll laugh at these sad 
moods 

And gather up your force to face anew 

For many a merry year the shocks of time. 

Have comfort ! — I am sixty years of age, 

And am not weary yet!” 
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The young man smiled, 
And press’d the gentle hand that held his own. 
“ Dear father, since we do not measure time 
Merely by seasons past, ’tis Zam old, 
And you that are the boy! How cheerfully 
You con the lesson you have learned by heart 
So many a busy year. Why were we born? 
To come into the sunlight and demand 
Whence come we, whither go we, then to pass 
Back into silence and to nothingness. 
You say that life is long — alas! that life 
Which ends at all is far too brief for me. 
Sixty years hence, if I could live till then, 
I should be no less bitter to depart, 
To pass into a silence and a sleep, 
Than this day, or to-morrow. Dearest father, 
My faith is firm as yours. I know full well 
There is no God or gods, as mad folk dream, 
Beyond these echoes: that with man’s last 

breath 
All individual being ends forever, 
And with the chemic crystals of the brain 
Dries up that gas the preachers christen soul. 
Were I to live an hundred years and ten, 
To realize old wives’ and prophets’ tales 
Of man’s longevity, what could I learn 
Not taught already? I could hear no more 
Than I have heard ; than you have taught me, 
father, 

Almost with my first breath.” 


Then, in a voice 
Broken and thick with tears, the wise man 
cried 
“T have taught you over-much!— My son, 
my son, 
Forgive me for my love and over-zeal ! 
I have been too cruel, placing on your strength, 
Too slight to bear it, such a weight of work 
As pales the cheek ’and rusts the wholesome 
blood. 
But you shall rest! throwing all books aside, 
We two will seek the breezes on the sea 
And on the mountains! Then you will be 
strong, 
And casting off these sad distempered fears, 
Become a man indeed !” 


From that day forth 
The silken thread of love that ran unseen 
Between the hearts of father and of son, 
Tighten’d with many a pang of hope and 

dread. 

Now for the first the father realized 
Parting was possible, and with sick suspense 
He watch’d the shadow and the sunbeam fight 
For victory on the pallid patient face. 
When winter came they flitted to the south, 
And there, amid a land of pine and vine, 
Under a sapphire sky, Justinian scem‘d 
To gather strength and walk about renewed. 
Then ever in that fair land they heard the 


soun 
Of soft church-bells, and ever in their walks 
‘They came on rudely painted images 
Of Jesus and Madonna, and beheld 
At every step the shaven face of priests. 
Among these signs of blind and ignorant faith 
‘They walk’d like strangers in an alien clime, 





Wondering and pitying, pitied in their turn 
By all who saw them slowly pass along ; 
The tall boy leaning on the father’s arm, 
The old man with a woman’s tender care 
Uplooking in his face, with sleepless eyes 
Watching his pearl of pearls. 
At last they came 
Unto a place most peaceful and most fair, 
Upon the margin of a crystal lake 
Set in the hollow of Italian hills. 
There an eternal summer seem’d to dwell, 
In an eternal calm. On every side 
The purple mountains rose. with filmy lights 
And slender scarves of white and melting 
mist, 
While down below were happy orange groves, 
And gleaming emerald slopes, and crimson 
crags 
Upon whose sides hung chalets white as snow, 
Just Peeping from deep fringe of flower and 
ern. 
And all, the crag and chalet, grove and wood, 
With snow-white gleams of silent cataracts 
Forever frozen in the act to fall, 
Were imaged, to the tiniest flower or leaf, 
In the cerulean mirror of the lake, — 
Save when across the stiilness crystalline 
A gondola with purple shade crawl’d slowly 
And blurr’d the picture with its silvern trail. 


Here then they rested in a cottage set 

Upon the green of a promontory, 

Where, sitting side by side, with images 

Reflected in the azure sleeping lake, 

They often heard the boatman’s even-song 

Come from the distance like a sound in sleep ; 

And often faintly from the crags o’erhead 

Tinkled the chapel bell. But day by day 

The young man felt the life-blood in his heart 

Fail more and more, till oftentimes his life 

Would seem as sad and faint and indistinct 

As those soft sounds. Once as they linger’d 
there, 

A gentle Lutheran priest whose home was near 


| Came, hearing that the youth was sick to death, 


And sought to give them comfort ; but the sire, 

With something of a learned anger left, 

Tho’ gently, warn’d him from the sufferer’s 
side. 

Then coming to his son, “How far these 
priests 

Scent sorrow !— they would make the merry 
world 

A charne!-house to do their office in! 

I sent the preacher packing ; he seemed vexed 


i hear that you were growing strong and 


well 
| And did not need his prayers; 
smile 


” and with a 


| Of sad entreaty, “ Yes, you are growing strong ! 





| And you will soon be well!” 


Divinely blue 
The heavens were bending o’er the young 
man’s head, 
Blue lay the peaceful lake, and in its breast 
Another heaven as divinely blue 
Throbb’d through its own soft sunlight, raptu- 
rously. 
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JUSTINIAN. 


Propp’d in his chair Justinian gazed around. 

“Father,” he said, “dear father, hold my 
hand — 

In all the world there is no comfort left 

Like feeling your kind touch. Now listen to 
me! 

I know I shall not leave this place alive — 

My time has almost come !” 

. * No, no!” 


“Dear father ! 
When the faint flame of life is flickering low, 
They say that even mindless beasts and birds 
Know that the end is near; and lo, 7 know it, 
For all my sense grows dim. A little while, 
And I shall be a part of that soft sleep 
Upon the lake and on the purple hills, 
And in the quiet grave where no shape stirs. 
But now it does not seem so hard to go, 
Since all life seems a dream within a dream, 
And I myself the strangest dream of all. 
To those fair elements whence first I came — 
Water and earth and air —I shall return ; 
And see ! how tranquil and how beautiful 
They wait for me, the immortal ministers 
Of man and all that shares mortality !” 


Then in a voice that seemed the very sound 
Of his own rending heart, the father cried, 
“My son! Justinian ! child of mine old age! 
Sole comfort of my dark and dreary days! 

You cannot go! you cannot fade away ! 

No, no, you must not die! How shall I live 

Bereft of you? Where shall my soul find rest, 

When all I cherish, all the loving mind 

That I have nurtured so, depart so soon ? 

No, I will hold you — I will clasp you to me — 

Nothing shall part us, nay, not death itself ; 

For if you die, my only boy, my pride, 

I will die too!” Then, as he clasped his son, 

And looked into the thin and tearful eyes, 

And felt the slight frame tremble through and 
through 

As if with chill of some cold blighting breath, 

He suddenly raised up his face to heaven 

And unaware, with a great gush of tears, 

Moaned, “God! God! God!” 


Startled at that strange cry, 
Justinian murmur’d, “ Father !”— and the two 
Clung close to one another tremulously 
In pain too quick for speech; but when the 


storm 
Of sudden agony had passed away, 
There came a pause—a long and tearful 
pause — 
And each could feel the other’s beating heart 
And the quick coming of the other’s breath. 
Then presently their eyes met, and a light 
Of some new wonder fill’d Justinian’s eyes, 
While softly, quietly, he said, “‘ My father ! 
Since I was but a babe upon the breast, 
And ever upward through the happy vears, 
Your eyes have been the source of all my 
seeing 
Your mind the living font of all my thoughts. 
Tell me, dear father — now, before we part — 
And tell me firmly, with no thought of fear, 
Is it forever? Have I read, indeed, 
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My lesson truly? Tell me, am I right? 

For you have taught me truth is best of all — 
Is this the utter end of all our love, 

And shall we never meet and know each other 
Again, as we have known each other here?” 


Then sobbing like a child, the old man cried, 
“ Ask me not !— Pity me, and ask no more ! 
For lo, I seem as one whose house has fallen 
About his feet in ruins, and who stands 
Living, aghast, with ashes on his head, 
Clouded with horror, half awaked from sleep. 
I know there is no God — Nature herself, 
More mighty and more terrible than God, 
Hath taught me that — but till this piteous 
hour 
I never craved for God or named his name. 
I asked not for him, craved no alms of heaven, 
Nor hunger’d for another, better life 
Than this we live ; all that I sought on earth 
Was you, my child, my son. Stay with me 
here, 
Let us remain a little more together — 
And I shall be content.” 
Then with a smile 
Angelically sad, Justinian said : 
“It is enough — torture your heart no more. 
Hold to our faith — be strong — for though I 


die, 
Fairer than I shall live. Now, read to me 
That sweet preamble of Lucretius 
I always loved so much, — because it brought 
The very breath of fields and happy flocks, 
With that great animal content and joy 
Which fills the earth to which we all return.” 


Then trembling, in a voice made thick with 


tears, 
The old man at the bidding of the boy 
Read the rich periods of the only bard 
Who faced with fearless front unconquerable 
That shape so many see, — a skeleton 
Standing amid the universal snow 
Of seeds atomic, pointing dimly down. 


“For of the mighty scheme of heaven and gods 
I now shall sing, unfolding to thy gaze 

The everlasting principles of things 

Whence Nature forms, increases, and sustains 
All forms that are, and whither as they die 


'| She evermore dissolves each form again. 


These principles we in our human speech 

Call matter or the generative seeds, 

Bodies primordial whence all things that be 
Were marvellously fashioned from the first.” (1) 


With eyes half-closed, his face suffused with 
sunlight, 

The pale boy listen’d, while the verse flow’d 
on. 


“This darkness, this deep shadow of the mind, 

Neither the sunrise nor the darts of day 

Have power to scatter ; but it shall dissolve 

Before the light of reason and the face 

Of Nature's self. First, for exordium, 

Lay thou to heart this first great principle — 

Nought eer is form’d from nought by power 
divine. . 
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But when we have studied deep and comprehend 

That power divine can ne'er make nought from 
nought, 

Then shall we know that which we seek to 
know — 

How everything is fashioned first and last, 

And all things wrought without the help of 
God !” (2) 


So far he read, and paused; and as he 
paused 
A change came o’er the face he gazed upon, 
As if a finger touch’d the brow and eyes. 
The — shriek’d and shudder’d, shrinking 
ack 
In nameless awe, for in a moment’s space, 
Though ail the air was sunny overhead, 
And all the lake was golden at their feet, 
The twain were cover’d with a shadow cast 
By some dark shape unseen. 
“Hold my hand, father, 
For I am dying!” 
Then the white face flash’d 
To one wild look of passionate farewell, 
And silently, without another word, 
The last sad breath was drawn, 
They bore him in — 
How and by whom the gentle deed was done 
The father knew not, being dazed and stunn’d, 
But follow’d moaning, while upon his bed 
They placed him down ; and when that after- 


noon 

A pallid sister from the convent came 

To do the last sad offices of death, 

‘The old man only watch’d her in a trance 

And made no sign; but when, her kind task 


one, 

She touch’d him, saying in her own soft 
speech, 

“ Signor, I trust he died in the full faith 

Of Christ our Lord!” he gave a laugh so 
strange, 

So terrible and yet so pitiful, 

She thought his wits were gone. 

Fair as a star, 

Justinian lay upon his bed of death, 

And seeing him so young and beautiful 

The sister gathered lilies in the garden 

And strew’d them on his breast ; then rever- 


entl 
She biese'd him ; and the old man look’d at 
er, 
Trembling as in a trance ; but suddenly 
Uprising, in a hollow voice he cried, 
Pointing her to the door with quivering 
hands, 
“Begone! profane him not! from life to 


eat 
I kept him safe from superstition’s touch ! 
My boy! you shall not take him from me 
now |” 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


The following is the original text of 
the passages of Lucretius translated in 
the text and printed in italics : — 


(1) Nam tibi de summa ceeli ratione dedmque 
Disserere incipiam, et rerum primordia pandam ; 
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Unde omnes natura creet res, auctet alatque ; 
Quove eadem rursum natura perempta resolvat ; 
Quz nos materiem, et genitalia corpora rebus 
Reddenda in ratione vocare, et semina rerum 
Appellare suémus, et hec eadem usurpare 
Corpora prima, quod ex illis sunt omnia primis. 
De Rer. Nat., Book i. 54-62. 


Hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necesse est 
Non radii solis, neque lucida tela diei 
Discutiant, sed naturz species, ratioque: 
Principium hinc cujus nobis exordia sumet, 
Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam. . . . 
Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nil posse creari 
De nihilo, tum, quod sequimur, jam rectius inde 
Perspiciemus, et unde queat res quzeque creari, 
Et quo quzque modo fiant opera sine diviim. 

De iw. Nat., Book i. 147-151, 155-159- 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 


THE portrait of Fighting Fitzgerald has 
been painted by enemies as vindictive as 
any that ever slandered the dead, and is 
therefore distorted in every feature. 

George Robert—his baptismal name 
—was born in 1749. Through his father, 
a fair specimen of the profligate and reck- 
less Irish landlords of long ago, he was 
the heir of Torlough, an estate near Cas- 
tlebar, then worth 4,000/. a year ; and also 
the representative of the Desmond, the 
eldest branch of the haughty Norman- 
Irish Fitzgeralds. His mother came of a 
race so conspicuously eccentric that the 
saying ran concerning it — “God made 
men, women, and— Harveys.” Separat- 
ing from her husband after two years of 
miserable married life, she remained for 
many years one of the gay leaders of gay- 
est London society. She was the sister 
of that splendid singularity, the Earl- 
Bishop of Derry. 

Brought up in England from infancy to 
his sixteenth year, George Robert was for 
atime an Eton scholar. In 1766 he was 

azetted to a lieutenancy in the 69th Reg- 
iment, then stationed in Ireland. Here, 
while yet a mere boy, he fought several 
duels, in which he displayed not a little 
enerous feeling, and in one of which he 
ost a portion of his skull. In February 
1770 he made a love-match with one of 
the daughters of a redoubtable Irish per- 
sonage, the Right-Honorable J. Conolly 
— otherwise known as “the Great Com- 
moner.” Thus he obtained a fortune of 
30,000/., and eventually became the broth- 
er-in-law of an Irish viceroy. 

Ten thousand pounds of the money was 
handed over to the owner of Torlough, 
who was then, as ever, in pecuniary dif- 
ficulties. In return he signed deeds se- 
curing George Robert 1,000/. a year in 





'the present and the reversion of his es- 
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tate, whole and unimpaired. This settle- 
ment was the main cause of our hero’s 
faults and misfortunes, and ultimately of 
his doom. 

Immediately after his marriage George 
Robert resigned his lieutenancy and went 
to France. At this period his appearance 
was singularly striking, nor did it ever un- 
dergo any change. The portrait painted 
of him at twenty remained perfectly true 
to the last. ; 

He was under the middle height; “his 
person very slight and juvenile ; his coun- 
tenance extremely mild and insinuating. 
The existing taste for splendid attire he 

‘carried to the utmost. The button and 
loop of his hat, his sword-knot, and his 
shoe-buckles were brilliant with diamonds. 
His coat and vest were as rich as French 
brocade and velvet could make them. He 
wore a muff on his left arm, and two 
enamelled watches, with a multitude of 
seals dangling from either fob.” Another 
writer describes the muff as “ drawing the 
eye of the public by its uncommon size; 
it fell from his chin to his toes !” 

Indeed, his fondness for glittering bau- 
bles and ultra-finery amounted to a pas- 
sion. At a later date, when his house at 
Torlough was sacked by the mob of Cas- 
tlebar, he estimated his loss, in jewels 
and embroidered robes, at upwards of 
20,000/. 

Among the articles purloined on that 
occasion he mentions — “a casquet con- 
taining a complete set of diamond vest 
buttons, two large emeralds, a hat-band 
with five or six rows of Oriental pearls 
worth 1,500/., a large engraved amethyst, 
a gold watch and chain studded with 
diamonds, several other gold watches and 
seals, a great number of antique and mod- 
ern rings, gold shoe and knee buckles, 
silver shaving apparatus, several pairs of 
silver shoe and knee buckles, with 6,300/. 
worth of other jewels.” 

This diminutive, youthful-looking, and 
ornate Fitzgerald was pronounced “an 
effeminate little being” by those of his 
own sex who did not know him. As to 
those who did —“ He was so light, fop- 
pish, and distinguished, none could think 
he was the man who had fought more 
duels than any other of his time.” 

The dames, without exception, pro- 
nounced him “a fascinating creature.” 
Nor was the opinion confined to them. 
One who owed him no goodwill, Sir Jonah 
Barrington, allows that “a more polished 
and elegant gentleman was not to be met 
with.” And the renowned “ Dick” Mar- 
tin, who met him pistol to pistol and got 
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the worst of the encounter, confessed the 
strong impression made upon him by 
“the elegant and gentleman-like appear- 
ance ” of his antagonist. 

Even polished Paris admitted itself 
surpassed in all that was graceful and 
splendid by this extraordinary young 
Irishman. “Qui est ce seigneur ?” asked 
the Parisians of one another, on seeing 
him for the first time. “ D’ot vient-il ? 
I] n’est pas Frangois. Quelle magnifi- 
cence! Quelle politesse! Est-il possible 
qu'il soit étranger!” 

Let us now conceive this dazzling out- 
side as covering the best and boldest 
rider, the deftest swordsman, the surest 
shot, and the most reckless gambler of 
the day ; let us conceive him with literary 
tastes, an author, and a patron of authors; 
with as much subtlety as daring; with 
intensest pride of race and intensest con- 
tempt for all that was vulgar; and with a 
repugnance that was absolutely passionate 
for the gross vices and carnalities and the 
coarse amusements of his era—and we 
shall have some idea of what “ Fighting 
Fitzgerald” really was. : 

Received with enthusiasm by the Paris- 
ians, our hero plunged headlong into what 
was then the all-absorbing pursuit — 
gambling. Thanks to it and to his inor- 
dinate taste for splendor, not a farthing 
of his twenty thousand pounds was left 
by the end of the first year. As to his 
annuity, he never received a penny of it. 

He might have found a home with the 
bishop, who could see nothing but perfec- 
tion in him; or, had he desired it, nothing 
would have been easier than for his 
numerous powerful friends to have thrust 
him into a lucrative sinecure. But he 
could not bring himself to quit delightful 
Paris and its whirl of refined excitement. 
So he sent his wife home to her friends, 
and remained in the gay capital, relying 
on the gambling skill he had acquired by 
this time for the support of his splendor. 
And here he showed to the fullest that 
strange capacity for rapid and complete 
transformation of character which seems 
Seager to the Celtic race. In an incredi- 

ly short space of time he was all over 


the cruel and remorseless gambler, yet 
still as brilliant and fascinating as ever. 
Among our hero’s chosen associates 
was the Count d’Artois — afterwards 
Charles X.— who was then the votary of 


every pleasure, and notably as keen a 
gambler as Paris could boast of. The 
prince had pocketed a very royal share of 
George Robert’s fortune ; and when that 
was gone, continued to pocket an equally 
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royal share of his dashing young friend’s 
winnings. On one occasion Charles hap- 

ened to win three thousand louis, which 
Fitzgerald would not pay down. The 
latter vanished therefore for a time from 
the presence of the prince. A few days 
later he reappeared, with his purse replen- 
ished, but forgot to pay his debt of honor. 
Nevertheless, he presumed to take a part 
in the game that was going on, betting, in 
his usual plunging style, “a thousand 
louis against the prince’s card.” 

Raising his head, Charles remarked 
very coolly, “ You owe me three thousand 
louis; are you prepared to pay?” 

“No.” 

“Then how dare you bet in my pres- 
ence?” 

Suiting the action to the word, his 
Royal Highness took Fitzgerald by the 
shoulder, led him to the stair-head, and 
dismissed him with an ignominious kick. 

George Robert was now in an unpleas- 
ant position. As a man who had been 
publicly dishonored, he was excluded 
from good society. Nor could he set 
himself right by crossing swords with the 
prince, who was beyond the reach of a 
cartel, even from the head of the house 
of Desmond. To a common mind there 


was no getting out of the predicament, 
except by flying from the land or from 


life. Our youth, however, was not the 
possessor of a common mind. Disdain- 
ing both the alternatives, he hit upon a 
means of setting himself right with every- 
body, and that too with éc/at. 

Louis XVI. was a mighty hunter of the 
deer, and Fitzgerald, the beau idéal of 
horsemanship, was a constant follower of 
the royal pack. Shortly after the affair 
of the kick, the deer took a course not at 
all in harmony with the views of the mass 
of the hunters, making straight for the 
Seine. 

Along the bank ran a road, fenced from 
the river by a wall some three feet high 
on the land side, but having a descent of 
fourteen or fifteen feet towards the cur- 
rent, which here ran deep and strong. 

The deer leaped the wall, swam the 
stream, and gained the forest on the other 
side. So did the dogs. But all the hunt- 
ers pulled up, with a single exception — 
Fitzgerald. 

He dashed at the wall with a cheer and 
cleared it, amid the astonishment of the 

entlemen and the screams of the ladies. 
verybody concluded that horse and 
rider must surely be drowned. In a few 
minutes, however, the gallant horse was 
observed breasting the river and making 


\ 


\ 
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straight for the opposite shore, which it 
reached in safety with its rider. The lat- 
ter did not even lose a stirrup in achieving 
the harebrained feat. 

Fitzgerald became more popular than 
ever with the courtiers. But though he 
had effaced his ignominy from every 
other mind, he could not forget it himself. 
As soon, therefore, as etiquette would 
allow he transferred himself to England. 

Here he appeared under very favorable 
circumstances. The Harveys held high 
place in society, of which his mother, 
Lady Mary Fitzgerald, was one of the 
leaders. But our hero’s most effective . 
recommendation to the more exclusive 
London circles was the great reputation 
that had preceded him across the Channel. 
And a conspicuous item of that reputa- 
tion was the fact that he had already 
fought e/even duels, though not yet twen- 
ty-four ! 

He soon became a favorite of fashion : 
and, moreover, a social leader himself — 
gathering round him a body of golden 


r youth who formed themselves in most es- 


sentials on him. And foremost among 
those exquisites were the “ wicked” Lord 
Lyttleton, and the officers of the elegant 
regiment of the day, Burgoyne’s Light 
Horse. 

In company with these curled darlings, 
he frequented all brilliant assemblies, 
surpassing everybody else in glitter and 
deep play, and treating whoever and what- 
ever he encountered at variance with his 
delicate tastes with merciless ridicule and 
scorn. The last peculiarity involved him 
in a number of scrapes, including one 
duel, from all of which he extricated him- 
self in a way that added to his brilliant 
reputation. At length an event occurred 
which showed his darker side, and 
brought forth in very bold relief his more 
repulsive characteristics as a gambler and 
a duellist. 

Shortly after his arrival in England a 
youth known as Daisy Walker — the son 
of an honest tradesman who had left him 
90,0007, — had a cornetcy purchased for 
him in Burgoyne’s Light Horse by his 
rather injudicious guardians. The ple- 
beian, who was still a minor, was very 
much looked down upon by the exquisites 
of that refined corps. Nevertheless they 
condescended to introduce him to all the 
fashionable follies of the day, and espe- 
cially to win his money. 

Ere many months had flown the Daisy 
was in difficulties. All his ready money 
had passed into the purses of his ac- 
quaintances, and with it bills to a large 
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amount. Fitzgerald, a constant visitor at 
mess and one of the largest winners, held 
some of the bills to the nominal value of 
3,000/. 

Walker’s guardians now interposed. 
Removing their charge from the regiment, 
and indeed from fashionable society for 
the remainder of his minority, they com- 
pounded for his debts of all sorts, Fitz- 
gerald receiving 500/. for his share. Our 
punctilious gentleman took the money, 
but not as Walker’s guardians intended. 
In his eyes debts of honor were not to 
be compounded for like rascally trade 
debts ; and he held himself ready to claim 
the residue of his account whenever the 
Daisy should furnish him with an occa- 
sion. This was all very French; and 
our hero was intensely French in most 
respects. 

Walker chafed a good deal under the 
restraint imposed by his guardians, and 
the moment it was removed hurried back 
to his old haunts and habits. Fitzgerald 
kept him well in view, but made no move 
until he happened to surprise the Daisy 
making a heavy bet on a forthcoming 
race. No sooner had Walker booked his 
wager than Fitzgerald —following the 
august example of the Count d’Artois — 


met him with a claim for 2,500/. Walker | 


refused to pay, and, for the next six 
months, was made supremely uncomforta- 
ble by the persecutions of Fitzgerald. 
The Daisy was not remarkable for 
valor, and did his best to avoid Fitzger- 
ald, who, on his part, was equally assidu- 
ous in hunting up the Daisy ; and a game 
of hide-and-seek was maintained between 
the two which furnished the lookers-on 
with a good deal of amusement. Walker 
could not keep away from fashionable 
resorts, but he attended them in fear and 
trembling — always keeping a sharp eye 
on the door, and hastening to retreat at 
the first indication of the approach of his 
terror. But he could not avoid his fate. 
The two met at length on Ascot race- 
course, and Fitzgerald caned the Daisy, 
who was now compelled to challenge him. 
The duel, which had a good many sides, 
including a ludicrous one, was fought in 
the Low Countries towards the end of 


74. 

Walker, being entitled to first shot, 
fired and missed; because, just as he 
pulled trigger, Fitzgerald flung himself 
into his favorite duelling attitude, and 
thus greatly diminished his height. It 
was now Fitzgerald’s turn, and Walker 
prepared himself for the shot with very 
evident trepidation. Our hero saw what 





was passing in his mind, and resolved to 
take advantage of it. Instead of firing, he 
affected to consider his pistol somewhat 
out of order, and spent some minutes in 
hammering the flint with a key. The 
pistol being adjusted at length, he then 
turned round and lectured Walker’s sec- 
ond concerning his neglect of some of the 
rules of the duels. The second received 
the rebuke with due humility, and has- 
tened to rectify his error. All this time, 
be it chearved, the poltroon was waiting 
to be shot at. At last all was right, and 
Fitzgerald, taking a very deliberate and 
ostentatious aim, lowered his pistol and 
apologized in very graceful terms for 
having used his cane on Walker. The 
latter and his second—being evidently 
unacquainted with the law of the duels, 
which insisted that a caning was always to 
be apologized for before the caner could 
take a shot at the caned one — indulged 
in a feeling of relief, which was rather 
premature. 

Having made his apology, Fitzgerald 
resumed his fighting air and demanded 
his 2,500/. or the resumption of the duel 
at the point where it had been interrupt- 
ed. Walker was much inclined to com- 
ply, but his sense of the overwhelming 
disgrace which must attend submission 
mastered his terror, and he refused to 
pay. Levelling his pistol, but lingering 
on his aim, Fitzgerald offered to bet any- 
body a thousand guineas that he would 
hit Walker wherever he pleased, but of 
course received no reply. 

“You won’t take the bet?” cried the 
duellist; “then here goes at his right 
shoulder!” 

The bullet struck the spot indicated, 
but did not penetrate, thanks to a couple 
of thick coats which Walker wore. How- 
ever, it inflicted a contusion which dis- 
abled the arm and terminated the duel, 
though the quarrel itself was kept up 
much longer. 

On his return to town Fitzgerald reit- 
erated his demand for “his” money or 
another meeting. Both alternatives be- 
ing rejected, he attempted to renew the 
quarrel on other grounds, proclaiming 
everywhere that Walker had been “ pad- 
ded” on the late occasion, and had thus 
escaped injury by fraud. This device 
proving as ineffectual as the others, and 
society frowning on the system of hunt- 
ing his victim about which our hero had 
resumed, the latter published an account 
of the affair which certainly hit Walker 
very hard, but which also revolted most 
people by the cynical frankness of its 
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avowals, gambling sentiments, and duel- 
listic practices which, though common 
enough on the Continent, had not yet ob- 
tained currency in England. 

In short, the Walker business — dis- 
playing as it did so many un-English 
qualities in our hero — ruined him forever 
in London society. Noboay cared to 
consort with him afterwards. He there- 
fore took an early opportunity of return- 
ing to France and to close gambling part- 
nership with an old comrade, Major 
Baggs, like himself an ex-officer of the 
69th, and the original of Captain Duff 
Brown in Charles Lever’s novel, “ Bar- 
rington.” 

There was then a mania among French 
fashionables for English horses and for 
horse-racing as it was in England; and 
Fitzgerald (in addition to his gambling 
speculations) took to supplying his Paris- 
ian acquaintances with the one and to 
initiating them into the practices of the 
other, making full profit the while out of 
their sublime ignorance of both. Some- 
how or other, few people can have much 
to do with horse transactions without 
contracting some of the peculiarities of 
the low-lived horse-dealer, and ere long 
George Robert became rather too well 
known for such peculiarities. A bit of 
sharp practice of this kind enabled him 
to fasten his acquaintance on another 
Irish celebrity of that day, Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, who happened to be 
then in Paris. 

Rowan, who was very unwilling to have 
anything to do with Fitzgerald, but whose 
easy good-nature would not allow him to 
repel the other’s advances, has left an 
account of this acquaintance. It is the 
only notice extant of this portion of 
Fitzgerald’s career, but it is sufficient. 
A better picture than it gives of our hero 
as he then was could not be desired. 
This perfection, however, is not due to 
any artistic skill on the part of Rowan, 
but to the fact that Fitzgerald was one of 
those people whose attitudes are always 
picturesque in the highest degree, and 
who interest us in any portrait, however 
coarsely drawn, which has the merit of 
fidelity. 

Not long before,a Mr. Sandford, a very 
young man and a stranger in the French 
«capital, was fastened upon by Fitzgerald, 
who was always on the watch for such 
victims, and led him to supper at the most 
«langerous house in the city —that kept 
by Baggs. Play of the deepest kind suc- 
ceeded the supper, and Sandford lost a 
large sum. Then came a dispute between 
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the plunderers respecting the division of 
the booty; and this developed rapidly 
into a mortal quarrel, the true cause of 
which neither cared to avow. Baggs, 
who considered himself the party ag- 
grieved, found a more decent pretext, 
asserting that he had lent Fitzgerald 
much money from time to time, and that 
the latter refused to acknowledge the 
debt. 

One evening, when Fitzgerald was quit- 
ting the theatre with Rowan, he encoun- 
tered Baggs in the lobby. There wasa 
short but sharp dispute between the , som 
blers. In the end George Robert drew 
his glove over Baggs’s face, an insult to 
which Baggs replied by dashing his hat 
in the other’s eyes. 

Here the guard appeared and laid hold 
of the major, while Fitzgerald slipped out 
and was driven off by Rowan. Several 
days passed, Baggs remaining under ar- 
rest and Fitzgerald finding shelter in 
Rowan’s hotel. At length the major was 
released, and it was arranged that the 
parties should meet on Austrian terri- 
tory, in the vicinity of Valenciennes, and 
fight the quarrel out. Baggs was to be 
attended by a Captain O’Toole, and his 
opponent by a Mr. Hodges, and the par- 
ties were to leave Paris on the same day. 

The day came, and Baggs and his sec- 
ond started as arranged. Hodges did not 
appear, but sent his principal a note in 
which he apprized him that he had just 
been seized by a severe attack of gout, 
and could not move. A messenger was 
despatched in the hope of arresting 
Baggs, but the major was gone. Fitzger- 
ald now appealed piteously to Rowan to 
save his honor; and the latter, who had 
no desire to mix himself with the affair, 
consented, though reluctantly, to act as 
second. 

Here occurred a difficulty which, as 
Rowan significantly remarks, explained 
the sudden attack * | gout which had pros- 
trated Hodges — Fitzgerald had no mon- 
ey, and no means of raising any. He 
drew a bill for 1002, but nobody would 
cash it until Rowan was induced to en- 
dorse it. Ultimately the good-natured 
second had to pay the money. 

The pair set off in pursuit of Baggs 
and O’Toole, and soon reached Valen- 
ciennes. A suitable piece of ground was 
soon met with, and the distance — eight 
paces — measured. Baggs knew too weil 
with whom he had to deal to let him have 
his pet distance, five paces. When the 
parties were placed in position, Baggs 
beckoned his second and whispered a few 
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words. The next moment O’Toole drew 
Rowan aside, and, apologizing for the 
remark, said he had reason to think that 
Fitzgerald was /lastronné—a_ word 
meaning padded, or plated. What followed 
was remarkable. 

Overhearing the remark, Fitzgerald 
threw off his coat and vest, “exhibiting 
himself,” writes Rowan, “to our great 
astonishment, with his shirt tied round the 
body by a broad ribbon, cauleur du rose, 
while two narrower ones closed his shirt 
sleeves round the upper and lower joints 
of the arms.” George Robert gave an 
explanation of this which we omit. It did 
not satisfy Rowan ; and it does not satisfy 
ourselves. The major was afterwards 
examined to the same extent, and no 
further, though he invitect Rowan, in his 
bluff English way, to “feel, sir; feel.” 
The duel then, went on. 

“ Baggs sank on his quarters,” writes 
Rowan, “something like the Scottish 
lion in the royal arms, while Fitzgerald 
stood as one who has made a lounge in 
fencing. They fired together, and were 


in the act of levelling their second pistols, 
when Baggs fell on his side, saying, ‘Sir, 
I am wounded.’ 

“*But you are not dead!’ said Fitz- 
gerald. 


“ At the same moment he discharged 
his second pistol at his fallen antagonist. 

“Baggs immediately started on his 
legs and advanced on Fitzgerald, who, 
throwing the empty pistol at him, quitted 
his station, and kept a zigzag course 
across the field, Baggs following. I saw 
the flash of Baggs’s second pistol, and, at 
the same moment, Fitzgerald lay stretched 
on the ground. I was just in time to 
catch Baggs as he fell, after firing his 
second shot. He swooned from intense 
pain, the small bone of his leg being 
broken. Mr. Fitzgerald now came up, 
saying, — 

“*We are both wounded; let us go 
back to our ground.’” 

Such a proposal could not be enter- 
tained; and the wounded duellists — for 
Fitzgerald had been hit in the thigh — 
were carried off the field. 

“T could not help asking him,” adds 
Rowan, meaning George Robert, “how 
he came to fire his second pistol. His 
reply was: ‘I should not have done it to 
any man but Baggs.’” 

Our hero was long confined by his 
wound, which left him slightly lame for 
the rest of his life. When he recovered 
he went straight to Ireland, which he 
reached towards the end of 1775. 
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Thanks to his uncle, the Bishop of 
Derry, with whom he was always a favor- 
ite, he was able to make a suitable appear- 
ance in Dublin. Here he fixed himself 
for some years, and met with the greatest 
success; and here, again, he displayed 
that capacity for rapid and complete 
change of character which we have 
already remarked. In untoward circum- 
stances he had flung aside his nobler 
qualities and conformed to degradation, 
until it seemed as if that, and no other, 
had been his native state ; and in success 
he cast off the baseness which penury 
had fastened to him, and resumed his old 
self with the same facility and complete- 
ness. 

For the next three years he was in most 
things the superb representative of the 
haughtiest race on the island. His house 
in Merrion Street was the resort of all 
that was high-bred in Dublin society. 
He was the idol of the mob too; for in 
addition to his dash, glitter, and fighting 
reputation —things always dear to the 
Irish —he took impetuously to patriot- 
ism, which was then a passion with all 
that was great and noble in the land, as 
well as with the masses. 

He took the lead wherever he went; 
outshining all that was brilliant; humili- 
ating all the swaggerers — notably those 
legal and pugnacious celebrities, Barry 
Yelverton and Fitzgibbon—two men 
who remained ever after his mortal ene- 
mies; and winning, it is said, no less 
than a hundred thousand pounds during 
this short period. 

Whatever he might have been else- 
where, he always gambled in princely 
style in Ireland. His stake was never 
less than fifty guineas —his sideboard 
was heaped with rouleaus to that amount; 
while he seldom stirred abroad without 
having a hundred of them carried along 
by a couple of servants in gorgeous liver- 
ies. 

There was no sharp practice now, but 
much wild wagering, on which tradition 
still loves to dwell. 

Other traditions tell how he dealt with 
the “ bucks,” a plague then infesting the 
streets of Dublin, and, indeed, the streets 
of every town in Ireland. These “ bucks” 
were half-bred young fellows of some 
means and high animal spirits, whose 
sole occupation consisted in making town 
life intolerable to quiet people. Parlia- 
ment was more than once compelled to 
frame penal enactments with the view of 
restraining their peculiar ruffianism; but 
as there was no properly constituted po- 
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lice to enforce them these statutes were 
of small effect. 

Among the tricks of the Dublin bucks 
was this. One of them would take his 
stand in the middle of a crossing on a 
dirty day, and, drawing his sword, thrust 
everybody who wanted to pass into the 
mud. It was a common thing to see 
half-a-dozen or more of these unpleasant 
sentries lining a leading thoroughfare all 
ready to afford each other support. Nor 
were they content with merely obstruct- 
ing the passage. They knocked off hats, 
ripped up garments, and pricked the 
limbs of the wearers with the points of 
their weapons, and broke ribald jests on 
them the while —to the vast amusement 
of the ragamuffins who used to collect in 
the vicinity. Ifanybody turned on one of 
these bullies the rest would rush up and 
form a circle round him; then seizing him | 
by the collar and the arms they would | 
prick him about the legs until they con-| 
sidered him punished sufficiently. 

Fitzgerald proposed to some of his 
brother exquisites and fire-eaters that 
they should clear the streets of the me- 
tropolis of these pests. It was just the 
sort of proposal to suit such daring spir- 
its, and an association was immediately | 
formed to carry it out. After Fitzgerald 
himself the most conspicuous members 
were three Sligo notabilities — Mat 
Ormsby, Abram Fenton, and Pat O’Hara, 
one of whom, round whose knees the 
writer has often played, attained the pa- 
triarchal age of ninety-seven. Like their 
leader they were consummate swordsmen, 
and dandies of the first water — the dandy 
being in all essentials the antipodes of 
the buck —a distinction which people 
who write about the Ireland of the past 
are very apt to forget. 

The association set to work most hear- 
tily, and in this way. Whenever a fine 
afternoon followed a showery morning 
they would sally forth in knots of four or 
five, each being followed by a lusty valet 
carrying an oak sapling. On reaching 
the haunts of the bucks the servants kept 
the rabble off while the exquisites did the 
work they had undertaken. For a couple 
of months few days passed without three 
or four affrays between the bucks and the 
dandies, in which the former invariably 
came off second-best. Ere long the main- 
stay of the bucks, the mob, turned against 
them too. This meant that defeat was 
sure to be followed by hooting and pelting 
with mud and stones. Then the pleasant 





r ery of blocking the thoroughfares in 
road daylight was abandoned. Oddly 


enough, the man who had the chief hand 
in putting down the bucks for the time, is 
the one who more than anybody else is 
credited with their brutal tricks. 

Had Fitzgerald confined himself to 
Dublin the probabilities are that he would 
have remained to the last a social leader, 
and been remembered only as the fitting 
companion of Charlemont, Alvanly, Flood, 
Ponsonby, and the rest, who made the 
choicer circles of the Irish metropolis in 
those days the most brilliant in Europe. 
But his evil fate drew him down to semi- 
barbarous Mayo, where he —the essence 
of Parisian refinement — was as much out 
of place and as much misunderstood as 
he would have been among the Zulus. 

On his return to Ireland, George Rob- 
ert found his father — who was evidently 
in his dotage — in the hands of three very 
dangerous persons. These were, Charles 
Lionel, our hero’s younger brother, who 
saw nothing before him but poverty, 
should the settlement of the estate on 
George Robert remain unchanged; a 
woman whom old Fitzgerald had taken 
from a life of lowest infamy and made his 
mistress; and a relative, Patrick Randal 
McDonnel by name, who was a low-lived 
attorney, profligate in his manners, and 
utterly unscrupulous in his profession, 
a pettifogger of the genuine old rascally 
stamp, and such a one — so given to vio- 
lence and fraud, to impudent perversions 
of the law and to daring contempt of it 
when it suited his purpose — as was not 
then to be met with out of Ireland. He 
was, besides, the recognized leader of 
about the most truculent and lawless mob 
in the island — that of Castlebar. 

These three exercised unlimited sway 
over old Fitzgerald, simply because they 
allowed the depraved appetites of the 
weak old semi-lunatic full swing. And 
they used their power in obtaining for 
themselves and their supporters, among 
whom were some of the leading men of 
the nip teapot the most valuable por- 
tions of the property on long leases and 
at nominal rents. The leases of course 
were illegal, but the accomplices stuck to 
the plunder as long as they could. 

Our hero took the necessary legal pro- 
ceedings to secure his rights. While 
these were in progress the old man, who 
was enormously in debt, was arrested and 
carried to a Dublin spunging- house. 
George Robert interposed at once and 
procured his father’s release, by paying 
down 8,o00/., and rendering himself re- 
sponsible for the rest of the old man’s 
just debts. In return the latter ratified 
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the original settlement. And _shortl 
afterwards the court of chancery consti- 
tuted George Robert custodian of the 
estate. However, by this time the old 
man was back again in the hands of the 
trio, and our hero had literally to fight his 
way into possession, storming the family 
mansion in the course of the business, 
and at the risk of his life. This was in 
1778. 

George Robert now set up for a model 
landlord, and did a great many wise and 
good things. But he set up also for a 
political and social reform of the most 
advanced order; he declared against the 
oligarchy that ruled the country; he de- 
nounced alike the tyranny and greed of 
the landlords, the indolence of the ten- 
ants, the treatment of the very poor, the 
extravagance of everybody who had any- 
thing to spend, and the universal lawless- 
ness; he settled a colony of thrifty and 
indus‘rious Presbyterians from the north 
on his lands, and provided them with a 
clergyman and a meeting-house; and he 
intertered, when no other man of position 
dared to do so, in aiding the officers of 
the crown to arrest a multitude of people 
in and about Castlebar, guilty of the then 
very common offences of obtaining the 


premiums offered by the Linen Board by 
fraud and perjury. Thus he set against 
him the great landowners, the squireens, 
the fanatical lower classes, and the dan- 


gerous rabble of his county town. Every 
one of them regarded him as an interloper 
who was to be put down, no matter how. 

But such was the dash, energy, and 
terrible reputation of Fighting Fitzgerald, 
and such his powerful connections, that 
not a man, far or near, dared to oppose 
him openly. The best among them cow- 
ered before him as though he had been 
their sovereign. And it must be allowed 
that he bore himself towards most of 
them — especially those whom he re- 
garded as upstarts—-with all the scorn 
and insolence of an Eastern despot, which 
only rendered the general hatred the 
more intense. 

The only way in which his enemies 
could reach him was by inciting his broth- 
er, the mistress, and the pettifogger to 
annoy him in every way; and this was 
done to an extent perfectly inconceivable. 
Over and over, murderous ambuscades 
were laid for him, and over and over were 
the wild fighting squires of Galway urged 
against him; but he escaped the first, 
though not always unwounded, while his 
sword was invariably an overmatch for 
the swords of the second. 
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Tired out at last, he seized his father 
by force with the view of paralyzing the 
trio. It was a lawless act, but hundreds 
worse were daily taking place around 
him; and considering the circumstances 
under which the deed was done, nobody 
really blamed him. In our own day the 
law would have assisted him in it; but 
there was little law to be had in such 
cases twenty miles outside of Dublin in 
those days, and none at all in Mayo. So 
far as that sort of thing went, Cromwell’s 
equivalent for Connaught * still held good. 
The deed was illegal, however, and that 
was all his enemies wanted. 

A warrant was granted against him for 
kidnapping his own father, but the diffi- 
culty was to execute it. For Fitzgerald 
had erected and armed a formidable bat- 
tery commanding the approaches to his 
house, and—this being the volunteer era of 
Ireland —had organized a military force 
among his tenantry, who being mostly 
Presbyterians and strangers, hated of the 
natives, were devoted to his person. 

He was arrested at last by surprise, in 
the grand-jury room of Castlebar, on the 
first day of the summer assizes of 1780, 
and tried instantly — the presiding judge 
being a member of one of the powerful 
county families. It is hard to square the 
proceedings that followed with modern 
ideas of what such things should be. 
George Robert was convicted and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 1,000/., and to be 
imprisoned for three years —the latter 
portion of the sentence being intended to 
keep him from taking any part in the 
forthcoming general election of 1782. 

Irish prison discipline was then very 
lax. Three days after his committal our 
hero—who had the run of the gaol— 
walked up to the principal entrance, 
threw down a bag of guineas to be scram- 
bled for by the warders, and walked 
quietly out while they were rolling in a 
heap on the floor. He remained at large 
for fifteen months, during which he kept 
his father tight in his clutches; hunted, 
— and duelled to the top of his 

ent; and carried things in general with 
a high hand over everybody. 

At length the general election drew nigh, 
and the government, giving way to the 
pressure put upon it by the Mayo mag- 
nates, sent a strong military force against 
Torlough. There were three companies 
of foot, a troop of horse, and a battery of 
artillery under a field-officer. It found 
the fort dismantled, and George Robert 


* Hell cr Connaught. 
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and his father gone. Three weeks later 
the latter turned up in Sligo and the 
formerin Dublin. Our hero was arrested 
instantly, and kept in prison till the gen- 
eral election, when he was released at the 
intercession of his high-placed relatives. 

The old man was now dead; but the 
trio, who had managed him so long, con- 
tinued to pester George Robert still, be- 
ing encouraged, of course, by the leading 
men of the county. His imprisonment 
had somewhat tamed our hero, who be- 
came a good deal more circumspect than 
of old, though still remaining quite suf- 
ficiently headlong. This emboldened the 
pettifogger. Among other courses, the 
latter took to bringing charges of attempt- 
ing his life against Fitzgerald —four of 
them in as many months. They were all 
transparently false, and failed egregiously. 
Moreover he instigated the mob of Cas- 
tlebar to rob Fitzgerald, harry his lands, 
maltreat his tenants, and take pot-shots 
at himself. In short McDonnel got up a 
fend of the right old Irish fashion be- 
tween the men of Torlough and the mob 
of the county town which stood about four 
miles off. 

At length the pettifogger and two of 
his accomplices, towards the close of 
1785, had the audacity to kidnap one of 
Fitzgerald’s servants and to hold him 
close prisoner in one of their houses for 
eighteen days, doing their best the while 
to bribe or intimidate the man into turn- 
ing false witness against his master in 
support of one of McDonnel’s murder 
charges. 

The man escaped, and Fitzgerald lost 
no time in obtaining warrants for the 
arrest of the three, who went into hiding 
for several weeks. Their whereabouts 
being discovered at last, they were clev- 
erly captured by a party from Torlough, 
early on the morning of February 24, 
1786. Fitzgerald directed the prisoners 
to be marched to Castlebar, and the party 
started immediately. 

On the way occurred a circumstance 
which Fitzgerald’s enemies have suc- 
ceeded in throwing into deep obscurity. 
A shot was fired at the escort, one of 
whom there is reason to believe was 
killed by it. Thereupon the Torlough 
men—fiery spirits all, who had little 
regard for human life, and who heartily 
detested two of their prisoners — turned 
upon these two, McDonnel being one, and 
slew them. They then retraced their 
steps to Torlough with the remaining 
prisoner. George Robert heard their 
story with amazement. Disregarding 
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those about him, who entreated him to fly’ 
he despatched a mounted messenger to 
Castlebar with the news, and sat down 
quietly to wait the result. 

They soon came in the shape of a party 
of soldiers and araging mob. The former 
took possession of George Robert, and 
left the mob to sack his house at their 
ease. This was done very effectually ; 
plunder to the value of 30,000/. being car- 
ried off, nor was any inquiry ever mad? 
concerning it. 

Our hero was lodged in his old quarters 
about noon that day. Two hours later a 
troop of assassins —connived at | the 
local authorities —entered the gaol and 
assailed the prisoner, whom they wounded 
in fifty places ; nor did they depart until, 
as they thought, they had “ done his busi- 
ness.” Unfortunately for him they were 
mistaken. 

He was now completely in the hands 
of his enemies, and these, from the great- 
est to the smallest, took full advantage 
of his situation. Under pretence of pre- 
venting a recurrence of the outrage, he 
was confined so rigorously as to render 
the preparation of his defence really im- 
possible. Meanwhile care was taken to 
suppress everything — men and facts — 
that told in his favor, and to twist the 
matter fatally against him. 

The assizes came on at length, the pre- 
siding judge and the prosecuting counsel 
being his old enemies, Yelverton and 
Fitzgibbon, and the high sheriff an 
enemy more prononced than either, the 
Honorable Denis Browne. 

The ringleaders of the prison outrage 
in February were tried first, and though 
the case against them was proved to the 
hilt, they were every one acquitted. 

Then George Robert was arraigned with 
two others. The theory of the prosecu- 
tion was that the slaughter had been pre- 
meditated, and that a sham of rescue had 
been got up to give a color to it; but not 
a particle of reliable evidence was pro- 
duced in proof. On the contrary, much 
of the testimony was improbable, and the 
more material portions were contradicted 
by circumstances that could not lie. In 
short, there was nothing whatever to con- 
nect Fitzgerald with the deed. Still he 
was condemned, and /eft for immediate 
execution, as were his companions in mis- 
fortune. 

At six in the evening, an hour after the 
hanging of the others, he was led to the 
hill of Castlebar, where a new gaol was 
in course of erection. A part of the 
scaffolding was utilized as a gallows. 
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George Robert was dressed in a faded 
suit of the uniform of the Castlebar Hunt, 
his vest soiled and unbuttoned, his shoes 
and stockings coarse and dirty, and his 
hat bound with a hempen cord. A more 
striking contrast to his former elegance 
could not be conceived. His step, how- 
ever, was firm, and his demeanor self- 
possessed and courageous. 

The execution— greatly prolonged by 
bungling, which many thought intention- 
al—was very cruel and trying to the 
doomed man. The first rope broke with 
his weight; and as nobody could be in- 
duced to supply another, they were 
obliged, after waiting about an hour, to 
use a rope from the building. This 
proved so long that Fitzgerald’s feet 
touched the ground. And it was only 
when a storm of indignation from the 
spectators apprised the high sheriff, who 
stood by, that this vile work was being 
carried too far for even the mob of Cas- 
tlebar to put up with it, that the rope was 
shortened and the tragedy brought to an 
end. 

The dead body was transported at 
once to Torlough, and “waked” for a 
few hours in an out-house. At midnight 
it was borne to the grave, “dug on the 
wrong side of a ruined chapel, in a lonely 
part of the estate.” Here it was buried 
without coffin in the dress described. 

What right-minded people thought of 
the trial and execution may be gathered 
from the following remark made to the 
judge on his return to Dublin: “ Come 
from doing Connaught justice, my lord! 
Yes, George Robert Fitzgerald was a 
murderer, and — he was murdered.” 

Many years later his brother, Charles 
Lionel, made it a death-bed request that 
he should be buried in the grave of the 
celebrated duellist. When this was 
opened, the body of George Robert was 
found almost perfect, a fact which told 
strongly on the superstitious minds of 
the people, but which may be accounted 
for by the chemical properties of the soil. 
However, it is beyond dispute that not a 
— one of the ringleaders in the prison 
died a natural death. 


From The Spectator. 
THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 


WE were told, a few days ago, that an 
old project had recently been revived at 
Constantinople, and that the Porte, de- 
spairing of raising money in any ordinary 
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way, had offered to sell Palestine to the 
Jewish Alliance, of course for cash down, 
and to allow the restoration of the Jews 
as a people to their own land. The coun- 
try would be declared a principality, with 
a Jewish prince or president, guaranteed 
against interference so long as a fixed 
tribute was regularly paid. We did not, 
and do not, believe the story, which would 
be most unacceptable to the religious 
party among Mahommedans, and proba- 
bly owes its origin to the hopefulness of 
some students of prophecy among our- 
selves ; but it is constantly revived, and 
most Englishmen seem unaware of the 
immense difficulties in the way of any 
such project. The Jews, it is said, are 
very rich; they have more than enough 
people for so small a country; and they 
would, of course, be most delighted to 
recover their nationality, and recommence 
in a revived temple the antique ritual of 
their worship. Why should they not buy 
Palestine? We rather doubt, we may 
remark, e# Jassant, whether the Jews, as 
a people, are exceptionally rich; whether 
their six millions, as compared with any 
other small nation of six millions or less 
— say, even the Irish or the Belgians — 
are not exceptionally poor. They own no 
country, to begin with, and the fee-simple 
of a country is worth many millions a 
year. Take that away from the English 
rich, and what proportion of wealth would 
remain? Half? Then, though the West, 
ern Jews are well off and in many fami- 
lies of quite exceptional wealth, the Jew- 
ish millions in Poland, Hungary, Russia, 
and south-eastern Europe are very poor, 
own in purely agricultural countries 
scarcely any land, and are not allowed to 
exercise their remarkable gifts for the 
smaller commerce, for shopkeeping, and 
for money-dealing, with anything like suf- 
ficient freedom. There is hunger in Jew- 
ish Poland very often. The average in- 
come of the Jews of the world must be 
very small, and their savings wholly in- 
commensurate with the popular notion in 
England and France of their abounding 
wealth. We may, however, let that pass. 
The richer Jews could, we doubt not, cap- 
italize any revenue the Porte receives 
from Palestine, and guarantee a yearly 
backsheesh besides, but it may be strongly 
doubted whether they would be willing to 
do anything of the kind. Their leaders 
are the Jews of the West, and the Jews of 
the West are not very enthusiastic about 
anything but their own social claims, and 
perhaps art, and would, we believe, agree 
that the possession of their own country 
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would be a great burden to them. They 
would at once become Judeans as well as 
Jews, —that is, would be aliens in every 
other country in the world, an immense 
loss to them, politically and socially. At 
present, though still singularly separate 
in many of their feelings and ideas, they 
are regarded as citizens by the country in 
which they happen to be born, and can 
and do rise high in all departments of 
life ; but with a separate nationality they 
would be regarded as foreigners, and 
would in no long time be treated as such. 
There is little prejudice in England and 
France against foreigners, Germans ris- 
ing in the one country and Italians in the 
other. But it would be difficult in En- 
gland for a foreigner to enter the govern- 
ment, as Sir G. Jessel might now do; or 
to become a minister in France, as M. 
Crémieux or M. Fould did; or to leada 
great party in the State, as Herr Lasker 
has done for many years in Germany. 
The Jews would not be trusted as they 
are now, and their professions of patriot- 
ism, quite true in many countries, more 
especially in France and Germany, in- 
stead of being reckoned in their favor, 
would be accounted slightly discreditable, 
as indicating want of proper feeling to- 
wards their own land, with its unique his- 
tory. People do not admire the Greeks 
very much, but a Greek who hated Greece 
would be detestable. The Jews even now 
feel the annoyance of their separateness, 
and always make it their first claim in any 
country to be treated as citizens of that 
country, even submitting to the conscrip- 
tion and accepting commissions without 
any obvious, or it may be any real, reluc- 
tance. To lose this position would bea 
serious loss, especially in eastern Europe, 
for it might involve the loss of civil status 
altogether. The position of the race in 
eastern Europe, broadly stated, is this, — 
that while the peoples are decidedly dis- 
posed to persecute the Jews, and the gov- 
ernments are more or less unfriendly, both 
are reluctant, owing to the intellectual 
influence of the West, to seem to perse- 
cute on religious grounds. They prefer 
to say that the Jews would absorb all 
national wealth. They could, however, 


and would, disable the Jews from sitting | 


in the national assemblies, from holding 
—- offices, and from entering some 
employments, on the ground that the 
were foreigners; and the West, whic 
still keeps up the exclusion of foreigners 
in theory, though in practice, no doubt, 
the principle is waived, could not even 
seriously remonstrate. No country, it 
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would be said, could be expected to allow 
a third of its representation, or of its 
military commissions, or of its magistra- 
cy, or even of its public houses, to be 
occupied by foreigners, belonging to a 
State which possibly might be at war with 
them, or actively hostile to their policy. 
No doubt the anti-Jewish feeling might 
die away, but it also might not, and it is 
exceedingly probable that it would not. 
There are signs abroad which suggest that 
the Jews are by no means altogether safe. 
In America, society has quite recently 
displayed a sort of loathing for them. 
Eastern Europe bitterly resents their ad- 
hesion to the Mussulman, or rather the 
Asiatic, cause, and is inclined to rank 
them rather with the oppressors who are 
falling, than with the liberated classes 
who are rising into power. Their suc- 
cess in commerce creates jealousy, and’ 
their habit in the East of acting on cer- 
tain occasions as corporations arouses 
both dislike and dread, which, in some 
places, such as Salonica, are not entirely 
unreasonable. To become aliens — citi- 
zens of a State quite separate, yet not 
European, and not strong enough to ex- 
tort redress by fleets and armies — would 
decidedly not improve their position in 
the world. 

But they would depart for their own 
land? We do not know why they should. 
They seem to like every country they 
enter, very rarely abandoning it, except 
under compulsion, and they are apparently 
independent of climate. It is probable 
that during the ages which the race has 
passed in Ghettos, Jewries, Jew quarters, 
and the obscure parts of cities and vil- 
lages, certain liabilities to disease have 
been eliminated from the Jews, only the 
exceptionally strong families surviving 
chronic malaria. It is said they do not die 
of cholera, and though that is an illusion, 
they do live under circumstances in which 
healthy Yorkshire laborers would die like 
flies. Atall events, they are more inde- 
pendent of climate than any other people, 
and can live and flourish in the villages 
on‘the great Russian plain, which Scotch- 
men find cold, and in the marshes of 
Bengal, which many Asiatics pronounce 
unendurable from the heat. In the most 
wind-swept provinces of Russia there are 
Jews by thousands apparently quite ac- 
climatized, while Jewish families of Cal- 
cutta have resided there, that is, under 
extreme conditions of heat, for a hundred 
years, and remain not only among the 

ealthiest of the community, but excep- 
tionally fair, far more fair than the Jews 
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of western Europe, who have grown 
darker and more sallow, in the narrow 
and squalid quarters to which persecution 
confined them. 

They would have little motive in going 
to Judea, where there are no cities, no 
business, and no attraction of climate for 
them, and even if a strong religious or 
historic impulse drew them there, they 
would find endless difficulties. We sup- 
pose a government could be organized, 
though it is remarkable that the nation 
has no great family in its midst univer- 
sally accepted as its representative house : 
and no aristocracy, except the reputed 
descendants of the active section of the 
Levites. The two great houses of the 
Jews, in the political sense, the house of 
David and the Asmoneans, have perished 
utterly, the last prince of the Captivity, 
who was by universal tradition Hebrew, 
and we think, by evidence of the royal 
line, dying at Cadiz in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and persecution to a great extent 
wore down all distinctions of grade, 
though Jewish families once great in 
Spain do, we believe, exist. Still, a gov- 
ernment could be formed, but the diffi- 
culty would be a people. Judea is a 
country which might be prosperous, beau- 
tiful, and fertile, if it were “improved ” 
for half a century, —that is, if the hills 
were replanted, if the water-supply were 
renewed, and if the soil were resolutely 
cultivated and manured; but that is not 
work to which the modern Jews are 
adapted. They must number in out-of- 
the-way places many tillers of the soil, 
but they are not voluntarily peasants 
anywhere. We do not know that their 
writers have ever explained this remark- 
able change in the habits of a purely 
agricultural people, but they acknowledge 
and lament it; and we suppose the truth 
to be this, that having no special aptitude 
fer agriculture, and having a special apti- 
tude for other occupations, they have by 
degrees come to dislike and abandon the 
one which, whatever we may say of its 
attractions, has in every country and 
every age fallen to the least intellectual 
and ambitious of the community. It is 
most honorable to plough, but all are 
more comfortable than the ploughman. 
Be that as it may, the Jews would find 
the greatest difficulty in becoming a na- 
tion of cultivators, and would, we con- 
ceive, employ other hands, possibly under 
some system of semi-slavery, under which 
there would, in Palestine, be only room 
for a very small portion of their num- 


bers, not so many, probably, as there. 
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are Greeks in the present Greece. Even 
they would find maintenance very difficult, 
and the development of independent polit- 
ical strength nearly impossible. They 
might obtain Arab help, and gradually 
extend themselves, but in the existing 
circumstances of the world, a Jewish 
kingdom or republic on the south-eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, with the 
desert behind it, and no carrying-trade, — 
for that trade will go by sea, if the Duke 
of Sutherland builds railways from now 
till A.D. 2000, — would be a rather feeble 
and poverty-stricken affair, not half so 
attractive to the community as the great 
cities which the northern barbarians, 
who were savages when the Maccabees 
were encouraging learning, have built up 
in the West. We fear the Jews of En- 
gland will prefer London, even in this 
weather, to the delicious sky of Syria; 
and that it will not be given to this age, 
which has seen so many nations rise and 
fall, to witness the restoration of the Jews 
to Palestine, and the renewal of the daily 
sacrifice on Mount Moriah. 


From Nature. 
FLOW OF VISCOUS MATERIALS—A MODEL 
GLACIER. 


THREE or four years ago an experiment 
was arranged by Mr. D. Macfarlane and 
myself for the purpose of showing the 
flow of a viscous mass and for illustrating 
glacier motion. The experiment then 
commenced gave rise to others of a simi- 
lar nature. These experiments have 
proved so interesting that I venture to 
describe some of them to the readers of 
Nature. 

Shortly after his discovery of the true 
nature of glacier motion, the late Princi- 
pal Forbes was much pleased when one 
of his students, now the Rev. C. Watson, 
of Largs, showed him a quantity of shoe- 
makers’ wax which had been gradually 
flowing down on the bottom of a vessel 
accidentally left on an incline. Forbes 
was delighted with the wax, and consid- 
ered it an admirable illustration of vis- 
cous flow. This was told to me in con- 
versation some four years ago, and it 
occurred to me that a pretty illustrative 
glacier might be made with shoemakers’ 
wax, and we proceeded to construct it. 
The model glacier has been shown year 
after year to the natural philosophy class 
in Glasgow, and has proved interesting 
and instructive beyond expectation. 
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A little wooden ravine was constructed, 
with a number of steep declivities and 
precipices and some more gentle slopes. 
There is one place, also, where the ravine 
is narrowed by projections inwards, which 
nearly meet each other. At the upper 
end of the ravine there is a flat part, on 
which ordinary shoemakers’ wax is piled 
—as where snow collects at the upper 
end of the natural ravine; and from this 
collecting-ground the material flows down 
steadily through the ravine, giving on a 
small scale a most perfect display of the 
flow of a semi-solid material. At the be- 
ginning of each winter session a supply 
of shoemakers’ wax is given at the top, 
and during the session the flow goes on 
slowly and steadily; hardly perceptible 
from day to day, but progressing from 
week to week, and from month to month. 
Every one knows what a brittle substance 
shoemakers’ wax is at ordinary tempera- 
tures. A lump of it allowed to fall on 
the ground flies into a thousand pieces. 


Watching this brittle apparent solid flow- 
ing down an inclined plane, brings very 
vividly before the mind the real nature of 
the glacier’s flow. To imitate on the small 
scale Forbes’s celebrated experiment of 
planting a row of stakes in the glacier, 
in order to compare the flow in the middle 


with the flow at the edges —the experi- 





ment which really established the fact of | 
viscous flow—I have sometimes put a! 
row of dots of white paint across our 
pitchy glacier. Ina few days the more | 


THE following translation of a Chinese pla- 
card regarding the highly immoral practice of 
consuming cow’s milk is sent to the Foochow 
Herald for publication: “ Strictly refrain from 
eating cow’s milk! Man should not rob the 
beasts of their food. Moreover of all beasts 
the cow is the most useful and meritorious. 
Men who do not discriminate between man- 
kind and beasts are worse than senseless, 
Those who sell milk darken their consciences 
for gain, and those who eat cow’s milk fool- 
ishly think they are benefiting their bodies. 
Men who take medicine should first carefully 
investigate and find out its nature. Why do 
not those who eat cow’s milk consider and in- 
quire into its origin? For instance, men beget 
children, and while the children are small they 
depend upon milk for their nourishment ; so it 
is also with beasts. But when men buy milk 
to eat, do they not do injury to the life of the 
calf? And is there not bitter hatred and dis- 
tress in the minds of both cow and calf? 
Beasts cannot speak: how then are they able 





to tell the man that, in eating the milk of 


FLOW OF VISCOUS MATERIALS—A MODEL GLACIER. 


rapid motion of the middle portion, and 
the less rapid motion of the parts near 
the edges, is made apparent. There are 
others of the glacier phenomena which 
are also beautifully imitated by the shoe- 
makers’ wax. Little crevasses are some- 
times formed, though not very often, ow- 
ing to the great effect of temperature on 
the plasticity of the material; and tlie 
cross-markings that are noticeable at the 
= of a glacier are brought out extremely 
well. 

Last year Sir William Thomson com- 
menced a new and curious experiment on 
shoemakers’ wax as a viscous material. 
A large circular cake of it about eighteen 
inches across and three inches thick was 
made. This was put into a shallow cylin- 
drical glass vessel, which was filled with 
water to keep the temperature from vary- 
ing with any great degree of rapidity. 
Below the cake a number of corks were 
put, and on the top there were put some 
lead bullets. The result has been that in 
a year the corks have floated up through 
the wax, and are coming out at the top; 
the bullets have sunk down through the 
wax, and have come out at the bottom; 
and this, it is to be observed, has gone on 
while the wax was at all times in such a 
condition as to be excessively brittle to 
any force suddenly applied, such as a blow 
from a hammer, or such as would be occa- 
sioned were the cake of wax to be allowed 
to fall on a stone floor. 

J. T. BOTTOMLEY. 


beasts, his body becomes like that of birds and 
beasts? But if men wish to take strengthen- 
ing medicine, there are numberless other arti- 
cles in the world that are beneficial ; and what 
necessity then is there for taking cow’s milk ? 
Besides this, the death and life of men have 
their fixed number and limit, and this cow’s 
milk cannot lengthen out and continue the life 
of man. Since, then, all know the truth — 
that it cannot do this, all ought to act with 
loving and benevolent spirit. Especially all 
who receive this exhortation should keep from 
eating milk. The children of those who cause 
their families to refrain from eating milk will 
be preserved to grow up; they also will thus 
lengthen out their own lives, and will escape 
from evil in time of fatal epidemics. If such 
persons be able also to exhort others, who are 
ignorant of first principles, to leave off the 
eating of milk, their descendants shall surely 
prosper. Published by the Hall of Good Ex- 
hortations. The xylographic blocks are de- 
posited in the Ung Ling K6h.” Nature. 





